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n-collar feeling in leather 


You can wash the nhite leather in this 


all-purpose slip-on — 1 hc Coplcy 


If you've struggled to keep white 
shoes white you’ll appreciate the 
jiew Hoblee ('opley! Its white 
leather is easily washable as this 
helpful wife is demonstrating . 
And the smart styling is right for 
office or after-hours leisure wear. 


We’ve used extra-soft leather^ — 
with no lining inside— to give you 
summer's most comfortable shoe. 
And — like every Roblee- the 
Copley has the famous "open- 
collar” feeling -a supple blend of 


select leather and styling that 
makes them as flexible as your 
foot! 

(let a pair now and enjoy them 
today. Hoblee Division. Brown 
Shoe Company, St. Louis. 


i,y ROBLEE ..g. 




The Touch of the Seasoned Traveler 
— the Superh 33olex IVIovie Camera 


Give your travel niovies tlie n>iich of excellence that 
comes only from the finest in cameras, the Swiss pre- 
cision IV'lex. It’s tin trips especially, when retakes are 
impossible, that you’ll thank l^ilex precision for makinii 
your scenes clearer, easier, vastly more satisfyinjj the 
first time you take them. Bolex 8 mm cameras are Jesiyned 
for unusual con\'enience and provide you with more 
features than other cameras. 'I’ou’ll enjoy such refine- 
ments as the optical viewfinder, speeds from 8 to 64 
frames per second for special effects, ^jeared footaee 
counter, instant stop on rundown, and other Swiss 


touches that add to the pleasure of movie-making. 
Comparable otily to tlie finest Swiss watch ft>r crafts- 
manship, your Bolex comes to you from the house of 
Paillard, makers of Swiss precision mechanisms since 
1814. Prices for the Bolex 8 and 16 mm movie cameras 
range from for the single lens 8 mm Minlel C-8to 

$854-50 for the new Bolex 16 mm H-16 Retlex. (Camera 
shown above is the 8 mm B-S with Yvar } 2 " F:1.9 and 
1 ) 2 '’ F:2.8 lenses, at $222 completed. \t’rite today for 
literature and the name of yiiur nearest Bcilex dealer. 


A PAILLARD PRODUCT 
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going in 

the CRAUGS 


an entirely new 


construction concept! 


Mm 


[•K-t of this n-niarkalilr 
•Inn- is ti\TVs’ fxclii-ivc 
'liurtioji. Tliis cn-alos 

I 9<>fl, 1-0 lli xibti- dial il 

... liuilly lirnds in liiilj li> gin- 
)i>n litirr till- roinfoil! Tills is 
r-niiloi t— n silinicy— dial ji'" 
enjoy widi every slr|>, all <Iay 
Ion". Sec die <- 1 ! VUi. in >t) l<-s 
that are |ii-i fi el for 
leisure wear. Uhnl cotiilnil ! 
cilAUCS SIO.'JS 1*1 S12.'jr> 


.S/j;)/»rr-Frcc Jl '/irrc Your Fool Bi nds 


BATES SHOE COMPANY • WEBSTER. MASSACHUSETTS 
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IN ARNEL UNDERWEAR BY FETHERNIT 

Arnel tricot cannot put you in “Who’s Who” but it can show you what’s 
what about comfort. This new Celanese ease-of-care triacetate fiber makes 
underwear feel wonderfully fresh and good. These knits are handsome proof 
in point. They wash perfectly in a machine, dry quickly without ironing. 
When traveling, one suit is a wardrobe. And (with tartan trim) the shorts 
are good looking asany sportswear. Celanese Corporationof America, N.Y. 16. 
Fethernit Shorts and Fethernit Shirts by Duofold Inc., Mohawk, 
N. Y. Shorts are available in all white or trimmed with MacDonald, Black 
Watch or Stewart plaids. About $2.50. Shirts in all white, about $2. Both 
are available at fine stores everywhere. ceion»ei. An»ei» 

A R N E L . . . A ^ contemporary FIBER 
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Knowledgeable people 

say Imperial 

—and they say it every time 


A Hiram Walker whiskey 

BIENDEO WHiS<fY • 86 PBOOf • 30% 5TSAIGHT WHISutY 
6 YEARS Ofe MORE OID ■ 70% GPAI^ NEUTRAl SPIRITS 
HiPAM WALKER 1 SONS irgC, PEORIA. ILLINOIS 
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AeknewtMoiMnli on pope 43 

COVER: The Calumet Cavalry vs. Bold Ruler 


, Photograph by Richard Meek 


[ Locked in fierce competition on the cover are three 

' starters coveting horserlom's prize jewel, this week's 

1 Kentucky Derby. Calumet’s Gen. Duke teenier). Bold 

1 Ruler (rigfill, stretch-runner Shan Pac (If/lt are three 

1 of the starters. For an over-all estimate turn to page 16. 


PREVIEW: THE KENTUCKY DERBY 16-26 

A YEAR OF GREATNESS: An a.^$es8ment of the Derby picture by Whitney Tower 16 
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A crooner and a golfer make their third big haul at Iai» Vegas 


27 
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For Ike first linte, WILLIAM Negley tells the full story of his bote and arrow kill 


CURLICUES ARE IN BLOOM 

Tu-o brand-nfif race tracks for sports cars c 


i described by Kenneth Rudeen 


RHONDA: A FLOATING FANTASY 

An 8-page report on one of the finest yachts afloat. By Ezra Bowen 
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Bobby Brogan’s woes with his Pittsburgh Pirates. By Robert Creamer 
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Another in the series from the literary legacy of Dr. William J. Long 
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Charles Samuels concludes his life story of the great sports promoter 
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WHITE SOX IN A HURRY 
Can thay— and Billy Piarca— keep up 
tha paca7 Anawar by Roy Tarrall 

PLUS 

THE LADY AND THE TROUT: 
BEGINNING A UNIQUE SERIES ON 
THE 15TH CENTURY CREATOR OF 
THE FIRST ARTIFICIAL FLIES 
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the best perfume Paris has to offer 
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ROYAL 

TRITON 



Announcing a new 
forinnialion of 
Ro\al Triton 
the amazing 
|>iir|)lc motor oil 

Now inon* than ever before 
all-weather Koyul Triton 10-30 
prolongs your engine’s^ trouble-free 
performance for ihousaiuL of 
extra miles. Hoyal Triton l(t-30. the 
all-weather grade of the umuziiig 
purple motor oils. 'Vsk for it 
wherever line motor oils are sold. 


UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Uo* Angtivt: Union 0*1 Bldg. • N*« Votki 4$ Rock«ltilo> Plata • CMcaooi Bonkott B'dg. • PMlod«(|>nia: EaalwKk A»«. a Edgawood SI. 

Boatoni el4 k«t(»a>d Am. • Kaooaa City, Mo.: 012 W. 4Tin St. « Dallai: 313 fidaiily Union LiW Bldg. • N«« Odaana: B44 Nal'l Bank ol Commatca Bldg. 
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A SPECIAL MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


T hk diversion of outwitting fish with rod, 
line and hook inspires devotion, meditation 
and premeditation in great quantities and, in 
consequence, perhaps more books than any other 
sport. The very first of these books to be printed 
in the English language, 
the Treatyae of Fyssk- 
ynge ivyth an Angle, ap- 
peared in the year 1496. 

The mountain of litera- 
ture which followed and 
in large measure derived 
from it, including, for in- 
stance, Izaak Walton’s 
The Conipleat Angler, 
has tended somewhat 
to keep the treatise ob- 
scure. But it is unques- 
tionably the starting 
point for all English lit- 
erature on fi.shing for 
fun. It is as well the first 
known work in Engli.sh 
attributed to a woman. 

For both these reasons 
it has excei)tional liter- 
ary importance and is 
therefore of interest to everyone who reads at all ; 
and for readers who also fish it is almost of scrip- 
tural significance, as it contains not only the first 
written philosophy of angling but the first set of 
instructions on the tying of artificial flies. 

With ne.xt week’s i.ssue, Sports Illustrated 
begins a four-part series on this fishing and liter- 
ary cla.ssic. The .series repre.sents the product of 
two full years of scholarship and research. 

In Part I, Alfred Duggan, the distinguished 
Briti.sh historical novelist and medieval scholar, 
places the treatise in historical perspective and 
rc-crcatos the environment in which it was print- 
ed. There is a bit of mystery here, too — for the 
author, who became the prototype of all fishing 
writers, has never been completely identified. 
But the best historical sources support the belief 
that her name was Dame Juliana Berners, and 
that she was a Benedictine nun. 

The following week, in Part II, Sports Illus- 
trated presents the complete text of her trea- 
tise, which Duggan has rendered into modern 


English, with an authority and a wealth of re- 
search unique in its history. 

Part III takes up in detail the 12 flies Dame 
Juliana describes — the sole ance.stors in litera- 
ture of the artificial trout fly. They appear in 
full color as tied by Cor- 
nell’s Dr. Dwight Web- 
ster, Profes.sor of Fishery 
Biology and an expert 
on stream insects, who 
collaborated with John 
McDonald on their re- 
construction. An out- 
standing American stu- 
dent of the literature of 
fishing and the history 
of angling, McDonald 
has already appeared in 
Sports Illustrated as 
the author of the article 
on Theodore Gordon’s 
recently discovered fly 
box (SI, Oct. 18, ’54). 
McDonald explains the 
reconstructions and the 
reasoning behind the 
Berners flies. The result 
is a notable exercise in detective work which, 
among other benefits, opens the way for every 
living fisherman to try his luck, if he wants to, 
with the very flies which had them biting when 
Columbus discovered America. 

Finally, in Part IV, McDonald considers the 
contributions of the treati.se to the vast field of 
fishing literature which followed, and discusses 
Dame Juliana’s work as the first written expres- 
sion of an historic change: the emergence of the 
fisherman as a sportsman and his more or less 
contented evolution since that time. 

The series as a whole, our editors believe, is the 
most important contribution to the history of 
fishing in many years. When I read it, it seemed 
no less pleasant a diversion than angling itself — 
an unexpected adventure into that slightly mys- 
terious world where men, and women too, meet 
fish and live happily ever after. 
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Mai'k of a man uiio kian^ 
color-slide cameras 



Jimmy 

JemaiCs 


The Question: 

lIV/.s ifoar no-hittcr 
the best 

game you’re ever 
pitched? 


THE NEW ARQUS C--44.., only •99.BO 

(with 50inm lens) 


A Lens Second lo None(Ciniagon f:2.8) gives your pictures 
remarkable clarity and contrast. 

Bayonet -type Lens Mount lets you switch to either of two 
cqually-tinc accessory lenses — the Wide-angle or the Tele- 
photo (shown on camera) — with just a quick twist of the wrist. 

New Variable Power Viewlindcr accessory clips right on 
top of camera — gives you a separate viewfinder for each lens 
simply by rotating the knob. 

Lens-Coupled Han^efinder-Vicwlinder lets you compose 
and focus your picture through just one window. 


BOB LEMON 


''Irreland liiduiin 


No. In 19.'il aguin>t 
Detroit at llrigi;^ Sta- 
dium, I pitched what 
I believed was my best 
' Kanw. Aft*-? retiring 

the first lil men in or- 
der. Vic Wertz, now my tcammatp, bclti-d 
a homi-r in the HKhth inning. I then n- 
lirt-d thi- next six batters. I'll pnjbably 
never come closer to a perfect game. 




JUOniin Telcphoio Lens (shown on 
Cfimmj) S59.50. 35/nni Witie-nn^le 
Lens $56.SU. V'uriahle Power View- 
jiniter on coinera) SI4.50. 

Saddle Leather Case SJO.OO. 


argus 

Aneui Cw>iera\, Ann Arbor. St U-hitiiil 
Dtviitini of Si lMiniu LUt-lric Pru.lials tnc. 

WORLD'S NO. 1 NAME (N 
COLOR-SLIDE PHOTOGRAPHY 


SAM JONES 

SI. Lditir ('ardintilit 


.No. I WHS nearly taken 
out of my no-hiiter. I 
pitched my best game 
a month later, :i I 0 
scrap against Brook- 
lyn and Don .\ew- 
combe. (lene Baker hit a home run for me 
in the eighth inning, anti I allowed only 
three hits. It was tense all the way, and I 
got the most kick from winning this one. 

coitlimii'd 
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Now nylon cord gives tires lasting strength, 
means new freedom from fear of blowouts 


N\l<in’s sli(i( k-ali?orl>in" slirup^ ofT ihc rvcrv- 

<la\ mail sinn k> tliat can rauso uiisei'n ilama^r tn orili- 
)iar\ lire e<*ril. Iim'I In lilu\\<iiits uinlt'r ihe Ptress of high- 
way ilriNinj:. For tmla)':* lieavier. Tiion- [inwerrul ears, 
for tlie siislaiiied s|K‘ei|-< [lermitteii on tmlav’s liiuliwavs, 
11) Ion coni lire> <;i\e \ oii a priceless extra inarfiin of^afetv. 
llii' Inslitif' strenclli am! |•rl^leclilm of n\liin cnnl lires 


lia\ e l.ecn (iro\cn in liillions of inih-s of use l)y Inn kers. 

All tire rutnp>anies make nylon eor<l tires. Whether 
you elioose preniinm or standani rnlmi tires, thev offer 
yon ftrealc'r prot«'etion than eoinparahli- tiri*s made with 
ordinary cord. Look for the identification <m tin- sidewall. 
Insist on nvlon when huunp new- lires— eliaiif'e to nylon 
when huy iiip a new car. 


NYLON CORD PROTECTS AGAINST THE 4 MAJOR CAUSES OF BLOWOUTS 



1. BRUISE DAMAGE. 

Nylon's shock-absorb- 
ing toughness protects 
against impact damage 
caused by hitting a 
bump, hole or rock. 



2 . MOISTURE DAM- 
AGE. Water can't rot 
nylon cord Nylon ends 
blowouts due to mois- 
ture seeping in through 
cracks or cuts in tires. 



3. FLEX FATIGUE. 

guards against the 
strength -sapping flex 
strain that occurs ovary 
Single lime a tire turns. 



4. HEAT DAMAGE. 

Nylon gives two-way 
protection It not only 
has greater heat resist- 
ance, but also makes 
cooler-running tires. 


(fflJPDN!) 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTE* II 
...THeOOGH cm MliT It Y 


The safest, strongest tires 
are made with nylon cord 


U'auA Du l^<HU lhratrr,Turirlay%.AH(:<'\t<>i'ork.’).30 tST 
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HOTBOX 

continued 



For a 
mother’s "nerves" 

...golf ! 

More's a romodv for tlisfraiiglit mothers: 
call the sitter . , . head for the golf course. 
But ordinarv golf won’t do. You tie<-tl the 
satisfying tingle of good golf . . . improving 
golf! A new set of clubs might do it. 

.Ml famous club makers have improved 
their clubs, featuring True 'I'emper Rocket 
Shaft.s with their wonderful step-down 
design. .\nd 98 out of ever\' 100 
serious golfers use them. 

Their finer balance can free vour swing, 
prevent ’’tightness." Their controlled 
ll<'.\ihilit\ promises more power, 
greater accuracN'. 

So. look at -Some new clubs and. w hen vou 
do. look for the Trm* Ti-mper brand 
of ([ualitv on the sh.ifts. 


I.ikc III pitiif hcltcr unify 

Don't fit ijour gflHie to the tcroiii’ chiha. 

A-ik a "Pro" to fit new; clulw to ijou! 



IrUeTemperM 

F>n*et quality in Fishing tackle • Garden, lawn or.d farm 
tools • Shovels * Shears . Hammers, hatchets, and axes 


DON LARSEN 



.Vf'H' York YnnkreH 


Obviou-tly. the “per- 
fect Karne" 1 threw in 
the World Series was 
the best. But don’t for- 
get I had a lot of help 
from YoRi Berra’s call 
on pilches, Mickey Mantle's home run, his 
great catch in center field which saved my 
perfect game and from all my teammates. 
It was a tn-mentlous thrill. 


SAL MAGLIE 

lirooklyn Dodyt ra 


No. My no-hit game 
against Bhilatlelphiu 
in 19.j6 wa."* not up to 
t he game I won for i he 
Giants 7-1, against 
the Dodger.® in 19')4, 
which clinched the pennant. It meant $11,- 
147.90 for each winning Giant in the World 
Series, the richest in history. I like doing 
little things like that for my hud'lies. 



BOB FELLER 



former Clcpeland 
India a 


None of my no-hitter.s 
1 0 against Chicago 
in 1940, -- 1 again.st 
Detroit in 1951, ami 
1 0 again.st the Yan- 
kees in 1946 — was my 
best. Against the Yankees I walked five 
men, not a very good game. .My best game 
was against the Browns around 1946. It 
was a two-hitter, and I faced only -9 men. 


CARL ERSKINE 



liriiokliin DiHhjrrs 


No. Fine pla.v.s by Rob 
Morgan saved ihi‘ 
19.52 no-hitter, and 
Robinson saved the 
lia.v in lO.'ifi. My best 
was the third game of 
the 19->:l World Series against the Yankees. 
Struck out 14. But the most pleasing was 
the fifth g.ime of the 19.52 series. They 
scored five runs in the fifth, but we won 6 5. 


cuHiinind 
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Here i- the tirsl l>a>ie iinprci\eiiieiil in 177 Near? of Nvateh making > . Siiimitlj. lirele-- electi ie power 

keeps till- waleli ruiiiiiiig as precise!) off Noiir wrist a- on. ^oti ne\er wind it. \ siiijjle niiiiialure 
enerjTN eel] doe* all ll>e work. Even Hamilton lias never mad<' a more a«'<nral<* wrist watch. It is 
slioi k-resislant. anti-ma'!neti«-. 14k "old l/«.v/e; /n'ere Srru's models. \ entiira I (A). S2t)H. am! Nan Hum 
Miot -iiownf. $175: now available in limited <{iianlities. jOk •:old-lilled models, including \ iiior (B) 
ami ‘I'ilan (C) sclievlnled for later release, prieeil from stt’A.iO. Hamilton \\at«'li (ioinpanv . Lanea~ter. Pa. 

/-/>A/Uf/Z_7~0/V H 



HOTBOX 

conlhiutd 


MEL PARNELL 



Roxlurt Red Sox 


Indeed it was. I've 
Ix'en pitchinit for 11 
years, and it boKun to 
look as if I’d never 
make it. So, when I 
beat the While Sox 
4 0 fa.st July 14, it was all the more ap- 
preciated. I had good control throughout 
the game and made the batters hit what 
I wanted them to. 


JOHNNY VANDER MEER 



PormcT Cincinnati Red 


So. In 19:iS with Cin- 
rinnati, I pitched two 
no-hitters in a row 
again.st the Brav»*s and 
the Dodgers. But my 
best game was the 19- 
inning scorele-ss tie against Brooklyn in 
1946, longe.st in history. I pitched the first 
1') innings and wa.s taken out after I tried 
to score all the way from fir.st on a single. 


JIM WILSON 

Chicago While Sox 


Yes. My only no-hilter 
was against the Phil- 
lies when I pitched for 
Milwaukee in I9.->4. 
Knowing that I was in 
a no-hit ter made the 
tension mount with each batter. Even 
though it wa.s a no-hitter, it wasn’t easy. 
My easiest game was a shutout over the 
Yankees in Chicago last June. 



ALLIE REYNOLDS 

Former .Vcu- York 
Yankee 


From the approach of 
the perfectionist, nei- 
ther of the two no- 
hiiiers I pitched in 
was my best. I 
wasn’t able to com- 
pletely handle the varying situations. The 
opening game of the 1949 World Series 
against the Dodgers was most gratifying 
and a tough 1-0 lo.ss for Don Neweombe. 






Winners 


IN JACK BURKEV 
HANDS ^ 
OR YOURS 


MacGregor Tourney 
Woods and Irons 


J.irk Riirkc. winner of tlio Masters, PC V 
aixl many national championships during 
his golfing carc«T, is a MacCregor man all 
the Hiiy. Jack has playc.l MacC.rcgur golf 
equipment since the time lie sliot a 69 at 
the age of 12. 

Like Ills fellow champions — Ted Kroll. 
Mike Som liak. George Ihiycr, Louise Suggs 
.Tiiil many others — Jack says MacGregor 
Tourii<-y \\oo(!« and irons give him a win- 
ning Ciigp in all the riose ones. 

^oii. loo. ran ho playing the same nioilol 
clubs Jack am! more of today’s titleholdcrs 
use. Ask your professional to select the 


right MacGregor Tourney model— MT 
Tommy .\rmnur or Louise Suggs— to fi 
your swing. MacGregor is the choice o, 
champions. Make it your choice, loo. 

me erne 

The MacGregor Ca., Cirteinnali 32, Ohio 
Calf • Ttnnii • taiekatl > Featboll * latlutball 


rioyart nanl.entd ore MacC'egor Adyiier)> Stall ffl«">ban 
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COMING 

EVENTS 



PLAYS UP TO 
10,000 HOURS 

without changing 
batteries 


NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC ALL-TRANSISTOR RADIO 


May 3 through May 12 


FRIDAY. MAY 3 

• L(3di« Michen vs. lacy Mitim, heavyweifhls (10 ids) 
•Lnuisville lOp.m. (NSC). 

Dog Triolt 

Nulineg Firld Trial Club. Salisbury. Conn (Ihroueh May 

b). 

Golf 

Soulhern Conleienca Champioiiships. Danvill*. Va. 
(IhfouRh May 4). 

Gymnosliet 

Nalional Gymnastic Cbampmnships, Ctiicajo (through 
May 4) 

Hors* Raciisg 

Kentucky Oaks iSSOOO. 3-yr-ald rillies, 1 1 |G m, 
Churchill Downs. Ky 

Horto Shows 

6lh Annual Junioi Essev Troop Horse Show. WesI Orange 
N t (through May S) 

Bloch and Bridle Club Quarter Horse Show. Lincoln Neb. 


SATURDAY. MAY 4 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race. Shelby. N C 
NASCAR Late Model Short T rack- Division Race. Manassas. 


Just put the little railio in its hantlsrrnie 
n-i'harjrer case (wo( slioivn) and pluj; the 
case into any AC outlet. It recharjie.s bat- 
teries automatically. With rechargeable 
batteries and rccharper ca.se — 95*. 

Radio alone — $49. 9S* (leas batteries). 




Oriirtrl'iitnl, S, Ciinni rlirut. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 



U-HAK 


Baseball 

• New Yorh vs. Cincinnali New York. I 45 p m (CBS) 

> Pillsburgh vs Milwaukee Pittsburgh. 1 30 p m (NBC). 

Booting 

The Apple Cup. unlimited Hydro Racing. Lake Chelan 
Wash (through May S). 

(Crew) 

Blackwell Cup Regalia. Derby. Conn. 

California vs. Stanford. Oakland Esiuary. Calil. 

Compton Cup Regalia. Cambridge Mass 
Goes Trophy Regatta. Syracuse NY 
OCLA vs. use. Ballona Creek. Los Angeles 
Wood Hammond Cup Regatta. Philadelphia. 


.. .. , n. (NBC). 

O'Roses Handicap, J25 Or" 

and maces) I I 16 m Jamaice 'i • . s uv p m. \iiour 
Dfibulanie Slakes, $)0.000. 2-yi -old hlUes. 5 I Church- 
'll Downs Ky. 

• KiTiuchy Derby. J12S.OOO. 3-yr-olds li( m Churchill 

• LKiwns, Ky., S p m. (CBS). 

Laurel Spring Turf Handicap. SIO.OOO. 3-yi -olds A up, 

I I 16 m (turf course) Laurel. Md 

Valley Forge Handicap S25 000. 3-yi.-olds 6 up. 1 m. and 

70 yds Garden State Park N J. 


Hers* Shew 

Belle Plaine Buckacoos 7th Annual Quarter Horse Show 
Belle Plaine. Kans. 


Hurt! Racing 

Virginia Gold Cup Association, Warrenton, Va. 

lacrots* 

Army vs. Holstia West Point. N Y. 

DailmoHih vs. Yale. Hanover. N H 
Maryland vs. Duke. College Park. Md. 

Ml Washington vs. Ballimoce Baltimore 
Navy vs. Virginia, Annapolis, Md. 

Pe rachuting 

Intercollegiale Championships, Woodbury. Conn 

Track & Field 

Meliopolilan Intercollegiale Assn. Ouldoor Champion- 
ships. New York. 


SUNDAY. MAY 5 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race. Richmond 
NASCAR late Model Converlible Division Race. Lang- 
horne. Pa 

NASCAR Late Model Short Track Division Race. Gardena. 
Calil. 


National Invitation Golf Tournament. $25,000. Fort Worth 
(linal day). 


MONDAY. MAY 6 
Boxing 

■ Gatnell Hart vs Al Wilson, welterweights (10 rds.), St. 
Nick's. New Yuik, 10 30 p.m. (DuMont). 


Sf)oitsnum...(i lint’ fora man. 


USLI A Seniors Clay Courl Championships, SI. Pelersburg, 
Fla. (through May 12), 
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TUESDAY, MAY 7 
La<rots 0 

SyrKusevs. Union, Syracuse, N,Y. 

Roduo 

Johnnie Lee Wills SUmpede, S7,SOO. Tulsa (through May 
17) 

Pro matches, Rosewall vs. Gonzales, Milwaukee. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 8 

■ Johnny Holman vs. Nina Valdes, heavyweights (10 ids ). 

• PoillaiKl. Oie., 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Golf 

Arlintton Hotel Open, S70,000. Hoi Springs Ark (through 
May 1?) 

Horse Racing 

The ftosedale. SIS, 000, 2-yr..old tilhes. S > . Jamaica N Y 
locrosse 

Princeton vs. Rutgers. Princeton, N.J. 

THURSDAY, WAY 9 
Horse Racing 

Hollywood Premiere Handicap, {26,000, 3-yr.-olds A up 
61. Hollywood Park. Calif. 

Tennis 

Pro maiches. Rnsewall vs, Gonzales. Madison. Wis 
Southeastern Conference Championships. Baton Rouge 
(through May 14). 

FRIDAY, MAY 10 

• Isaac Logart vs. Caspar Ortega, welterweights (10 rds.), 

• SyrKuse. N Y.. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Tennis 

Pro maiches, Rosewall vs. Gontales. Minneapolis. 

Track 

Southern Conlerence Ouldoor Championships. Williams- 
burg. Va. (through May 11). 


SATURDAY, MAY 11 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Ropel 3D0-mile Slock Convertible Championship 
Race Darlington. S.C. 

Boseboll 

• Chicago Cubs vs. Cincinnati, Chicago, 2 25 p.m (NBC) 
■ SI Louis vs. Milwaukee, SI Louis, Mb p m (CBS) 


May 12) 

(Clew) 

Adams Cup Regatta. Philadelphia. 

Caliloinia. UCLA and USC. Oakland Esluaiy Calil 
Carnegie Cup Regalia Ithaca NY 
Columoia MIT and Rutgers. New York. 
CMdlhwaile Cup Regatta (160s) Cambndge Mass 
James Mathews Cup (160$), Philadelphia 
Navy vs MIT (ISOs), Annapolis, Md 


Dommy Ursua vs. Raul Macias, banlamweighi title bout 
(IS rds ). San Francisco. 


Dog Shows 

Che-.ler Valley Kennel Club Show, Chester, Pa 
Golf 

Eastern Inlercnllegiate Championships, Annapolis. Md. 
(through May 13). 

Horse Racing 

Children's Hospital Handicap {26,000, 3-yi.-alds & up, 
II 16 m . Bay Meadows. Calif. 

Debonair Stakes. {26.000. 3-yr.-old colts and geldings, 
6 I Hollywood Park. Calif. 

Delaware Valley Slakes. {2S.000, 3-yi -olds, 6 I , Garden 
Slate Park. N J. 

Dine Handicap. {26, (X>0, 3-yi. -olds & up 13.8 ns. Pirn- 
lien Md 

Grey Lag Handicap, {SO. 000, 3-yr.-olds & up. 1 I. g m 
Jamaica N Y 

Louisville Handicap. {10.000, 3-yt.-olds & up. I 1 16 m., 
Churchill Downs. Ky. 

Hunt Racing 

Volunieei State Horsemen's Assn., Nashville. 

Radnor Hunt Club. Malvern, Pa. 


Lacrosse 

Army vs Duke. West Point, N Y. 
lohns Hopkins vs Navy. Baltimore. 

Virginia vs. Ml Washington Charlollesville. Va 
Track & Field 

31st Annual West Coast Relays. Fresno, Calif. 


SUNDAY. MAY 12 
Dog Show 

Lancaster Kennel Club Show. Lancaster, Pa. 

■ opeka Kennel Club Show, Topeka. Kans. 

Horse Show 

Sands Point Horse Show. Poil Washington, N.Y. 

'See local listing. 

■ TV * COLOR IV • NETWORK RADIO 
All TIMES E.S.T. EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 




^Wm^fThe Cresf/ 


Year after year, Black & White Scotch 
Whisky rides the crest of popularity. 
And its popularity can be summed up in 
two words: Quality and Character. They 
never change! 

'BLACK & WHITE' 

mUi 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION. N. Y. • 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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ROUND TABLE; Jock^v Ralph NVves ridt^ the latewlcveloping GALLANT MAN: His thrilling stretch duel with B«)l(i Ruler in 
threat from California who last week set now Keeneland record. Wood Memorial tran-sformed him into strong Derby contender. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



STRETCH. BOTH WERE SIRED BY BULL LEA (SEC CHART TOP LEFT) 



BOLD RULER: Like Nashua, a brilliant .son of the temperamen- 
tal Na.srulluh. Arcaro guides this main danger to Calumet hopes. 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


MAY 6, 1957 


A YEAR 

of 

GREATNESS 


Coming off a trail of shattered records, some of 
the best Derby horses in years are converging for a 
truly memorable renewal of the Kentucky classic 

by WHITNEY TOWER 

T o TALK so soon of “greatness” in connection with the 
current crop of 3-year-old Thoroughbreds would nor- 
mally be singularly audacious. For this is an accolade not 
lightly awarded by horsemen. One sensational race should 
never qualify its winner as great. 

There has not been one sensational race in 1957. There 
have been at least half a dozen. The amazing performances 
of the d-year-olds in Florida, Louisiana, California, New 
York and finally in Kentucky have surrounded the 83rd 
consecutive Kentucky Derby, to be run this week, with an 
aura of brilliance which even oldtimers find hard to dupli- 
cate. All over the country, track records have been equaled 
or broken by such contenders as Gen. Duke, Iron Liege, 
Bold Ruler, Federal Hill and Round Table. 

At a dinner at Keeneland, where his father was being 
honored last week, Calumet Farm Trainer Jimmy Jones 
remarked, “From a spectator’s standpoint I don’t think 
there’s ever been anything like it ever before. From a horse- 
man’s standpoint you just know there’s about five or six 
horses around who are real good.” “Yep,” interrupted his 
father (/or more on (he Jones ftimily and the Calumet success 
story, see page 62), “and I’d say we're real contenders.” It 
was the most calculated understatement of the racing calen- 
dar, even by Jones’s standards. 

For many people the Kentucky Derby is the true symbol 
of a lasting racing tradition, in which none has played a 
more vital role than an incongruous group of individuals 
consisting of Ben and Jimmy Jones, James Fitzsimmons, 
Eddie Arcaro and a 22'year-old stallion named Bull Lea. 
When Ben Jones was saddling the first of his six Derby 

continued 
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YEAR OF GREATNESS 

coiilin urd 


SIX TURF WRITERS AGREE: 

GEN. DUKE TO WIN 

s: 

PAT LYNCH 

iVcK' York Journal American 

1 Gen. Duke Readie(j on the grounds 

2 Bold Ruler They'll have to calch him 

3. Iron Liege Running on his own this time 

4. Gallant Man -Came up perfectly for race 


JOE HIRSCH 

The Morning Telegraph 

1. Gen. Duke Could be great colt 

2. Bold Ruler Free runner with Arcaro up 

3. Iron Liege Been close to the best 

4. Round Table -Good speed, good bloodlines 


DAVE FELDMAN 

The Chicago Aiiurican 

1. Gen. Duke Only Derby route horse in race 

2. Round Table Good, but may weaken to place 

3. iron Liege Honest Calumet threat for all 

4. Bold Ruler Great coll but bit too far for him 

> 

JOE TANENBAUM 

Miami Ihiilg S'ews 

1 Gen. Duke A cinch for the triple crown 

2 Bold Ruler Will force a new Derby time record 

3. Iron Liege May be better than rated 

4. Gallant Man Improving in every start; upsetter 


EARL RUBY 

Louisrillc Courier-Juimial 

! 1. Gen. Duke And maybe a new record 

2. Round Table Showed class in Blue Grass 

3. Iron Liege Might make it one-two for Calumet 

1 4. Bold Ruler Should hold on for fourth 


BOB HEBERT 

Loft Aiigctex Mirror-S'eu's 

1. Gen. Duke Best Calumet 3Y0 since Citation 
. 2 Iron Liege One-two tor Calumet 

1 3. Round Table Much speed improving rapidly 

1 4. Shan Pac Will catch some speed horses 


winners, in he picked young Eddie Arcaro to ride 

Lawrin, who was owned by WooUord Farm. Although 
Lawrin was the fourth betting choice, most of the interest 
that afternoon was centered on the two favorites, William 
Woodward’s Fighting Fox, trained by an elderly gent 
named Jim Fitzsimmons, and Calumet Farm’s Bull l^ea, 
fresh from a victory in Keeneland's Blue Grass .Stakes. 
The crowd would have been wiser to liave concentrated 
on the combination of Jones and Arcaro, who brought Law- 
rin in at $19.20. Fighting Fox finished sixth and Bull I><*a 
eighth (see cluirl on puyt in a field of 10. 

Thenextyear twhileSunnyJim Fitzsimmons was winning 
the Derby with Woodward’s Johnstown f Calumet hired 
Ben Jones as trainer, and, beginning with Whirlaway’s 
eight-length victory in 1941, the stable’s devil-red silks 
have been first across the Derby finish line five times. 

The others in the group have hardly been idle. Arcaro 
plugged away in 17 Derbies, lias won a record five (two 
more than any other rider in history ' ; .Sunny Jim hit for his 
third winner with Johnstown, missed his greatest chance of 
all when Nashua was second to Swaps in 195.5. And what 
of Bull Lea? 'I’he eighth-place finisher of 19J8 ha.s merely 
emerged as one of the greatest of all stallions, past or pres- 
ent. Two of his sons won Derbies for Calumet, Citation in 
1948 and Hill Gail in 1952, and dozens of others have 
earned distinction for themselves and their sire on tracks 
from New York to California. 

And this week in Louisville, just 19 years after Arcaro 
and Ben Jones won their first Kentucky Derby while Calu- 
met and Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons were shut out, the same 
cast of characters reassembles at the same old stand for the 
same business of trying to win the world's most famous 
horse race. Only today Ben Jones has turned over the train- 
ing chores to his son Jimmy, and Bull l>ea has provided 
two of his sons, Gen. Duke and Iron Liege, to give Calu- 
met the most powerful Derby band since Citation and 
Coaltown finished one-two in 1948. Opposing this charge of 
Calumet cavalry will be Sunny Jim and Eddie Arcaro, com- 
bining as much racing and training knowledge as any two 
men on this earth, trying to bring in Mrs. Henry Car- 
negie Phipps’s Bold Ruler. No race of this or any other year 
could quite duplicate such a traditional array of personal- 
ities after racing’s most treasured prize. 

But for all the Derby pomp and ceremony, and for all 
the experience accumulated over the years by the rival 
owners, trainers and jockeys, it will be squarely up to one 
Thoroughbred this Saturday to win the 8.'ird Derby on his 
own merits. To do so he will have to be superbly fit to run 
a competitive mile and a quarter for the first time in his life. 

'i'here seems litt le doubt that the C alumet entry of Gen. 
Duke and Iron Liege will be post-time favorites. When 
you liave two horses going for you it’s better than one, and 
when you have a pair like this it’s almost as good as a 
dream come true. Gen. Duke, out of the good stakes mare 
Wistful, is a typical product of careful Calumet planning. 
Last year he was raced only twice in Chicago and then 
saved for a winter campaign in Florida, where he broke 
even in four encounters with Bold Ruler. In their la-st 
meeting, the Florida Derby, he tied the world’s record of 
1 :46 4 5 for a mile and an eighth and gave every indication 
that the extra furlong he will have to go in Louisville 
would cause him no particular trouble. He is a brown colt, 
very well put together, and. as Jimmy Jones puts it, “he 

coiilin tied 
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THE ROAD TO CHURCHILL DOWNS 



King H«iran (122) 


GallanI Man (117) H I. 
Missile (122) iVt I. 




ianuary 30 
7 F., FAST 


EVERGLADES 
(Hialaah) 
Fabrvary 16 
1M Mm fast 


FLAMINGO 
(Hialeah) 
March 2 
VA Mm fast 


S.A. DERBY 
(Santa AnKa) 
March 2 
1H Mm slow 


LOUISIANA DERBY 
(Fair Grounds) 
March 0 
VA Mm FAST 


FOUNT. OF YOUTH 
(OuHatraam) 
March 20 
1V(» Mm SLOPRY 


GOV. GOLD CUP 
(Bowie) 
March 23 
T Fm fast 


FLORIDA DERBY 
(OuHatraam) 
March 30 
iVi Mm fast 


I Hill 'RfeilW 


Bold Ruler (126 


X Gen. Duke (114) 2 I. 



Gen. Duke (114) heai 
Bold Ruler (126) 6 I. 



Iron Liege (122) 




Bold Ruler (122) neck 



Sir William (118) head 
Swirling Abbey (ItB) nose 
Round Table (118) 



I Judge 


Federal Hill (123) VA I. 
Shan Pac (114) 4 I. 




1 : 493/6 

TICD 

TtHCX 


Gen. Duke (110)1)4 I. 
Iron Liege (113) I'/# I. 

Bener Bee (113) 

Promised Land (112) 1 I. 
Mister Jive (124) 1'/4 I. 
Nah Hiss (112) 


Bold Ruler (122) head 

Gen. Duke (122) 1)4 I. 

Iron Liege (118) 








Swirling Abbey (122) 6 I. 

Round Table (122) 4)4 L 



WOOD MEMORIAL 
(Jamales) 
April 20 

1V4 Mm fast 


the blue grass 

(Keenalsnd) 
April 26 
1)4 Mm fast 



Promised Land (126) 


One-Eyed King (121) 2 I. 


Bold Ruler (128) nc 

Gallant Man (128) 6 I. 



Round Table (126) 6 I. 
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YEAR OF GREATNESS 

e»nth) itcd 

gives you a freling of easy motion when you watch him. 
Neat, of mofieratp size, cotnpucl. lithe in action and per- 
fect a.s a tomcat running. I guess you’d have to say he’s a 
damn nice little hor.se.” 

His jockey, Willie Hartack, thinks he's more than a 
damn nice little horse. ‘‘When he turns for home he gives 
you everything he's got — what more can you ask for?” 

The two hig race.s in which (Jen. Duke and Bohi Ruler 
met (and divided) victories have given both sides an op- 
portunity to find excuses for defeat. In the Flamingo, for 
example, in which Bold Ruler won over Gen. Duke by a 
neck. Hartack thinks he would have won had ho not run 
into a little trouble at the half-mile pole. Similarly-, Bob! 
Ruler'.s last encounter with— and loss to — (Jen. Duke, in 
the Florida Derby, prompted Mr. Fitz to suggest that tlie 
liard (Julfstream Park strip was not exactly to Bold Ruler’s 
liking, .\rcaro is not sure what it was in that one. but says, 
“I went from liaving perfect control to where tiu* sucker 
buckled on me and I couldn't do anything with him. When 
I had to ‘go,’ my horse came up empty on me.” 

Bold Ruler, a son of Nasrullah isire of Nashua' out of a 
Discovery mare, is a ligiit-bodied. long and tall dark ba.\’ 
who gives you something of a lit every time ho runs l)ecause 
you aren’t sure wliether or not he's going to go all out in 
the stretch. “He's not as temperamental as all that,” says 
Mr. Fitz, “hut lie doesn't like you to fool with his mouth 
too much. He can be rated perfectly all right ami in the 
Derby K<ldie will have to save him some to make .sure lie 
has something left for where the money is. We don't want 
to run out of gas. nor will .\rcaro let anyone kill him off in 
the first mile. The best place for him will he about second 
or third until it’s time to turn it on. I don’t want to see 
liim pull hack into tlie pack at any time.” 

.Jimmy .Jones has plenty of respect for Bold Ruler. "He 
is hard to beat because he figlits all the way — like a man 
with a knife in lii.s hand, he's tlangerous all the time. Fd say 
the horse that heats him is going to win.” Willie Hartack 
couldn’t agree more. "I know Eddie isn't going to get 
fooled by any pace and that when we turn for home he'll be 
the guy I’vp got to ealch. I really think I have the best 
horse, and with no had luck — and no mistakes, mind you — 

I think I'll win it.” 

One of the normal purposes of running an entry is obvious- 
ly for one horse to run llic opposition ragged so that Ids 
come-from-hehind teammate can run over tire<I horses at 
the finish. "But that isn’t the way Calumet ha.s been run- 
ning (Jen. Duke and Iron Liege at us this year,” says Arcaro. 
“Shucks, they've been trying to win with both of them in- 
stead of using Iron Liege to kill me off. That Iron Liege 
[who will be riilden by Utah r>erf)y Winner Dave Erh] may 
be better than some people give him credit for being. He's 
always up there at the finish and he's got a lot of run in him. 
I ilon’t lliink for a ndnutc they plan to u.se him up to kill 
me olf, because they know I'd just rate my horse back and 
not fall for any sucker tactics.” 

That Iron Liege is improving all the time is evident, hotli 
through Ids appearance and by studying his work tab. 
“He’s a larger, longer-striding horse than (Jen. Duke,” says 
.Jimmy .Jones. “He’s got beautiful, smooth, rhythmic mo- 
tion, and I'll tip you off on one thing: if the track is off. 
Iron Liege can handle it as easy as eating ice cream.” 

Until two weeks ago it was almost a foregone conclusion 
that the Kentucky Derby would be settled conclusively 
between the Calumet pair and Bold Ruler. Bui there liave 


been some rather startling dev(>l()i)ments lately in both 
New York and Kentucky which put at least twit more names 
.squarely in the middle of the 1 )erhy picture. One of these is 
Gallant .Man. t he son of Migoli-.Majidah. ho races in 1 he 
colors of Jialph Lowe. Two weeks ago in the Wood Memorial 
Gallant Man forced Bold Ruler to a new track record and 
mi.ssed victory himself liy only a no.se. 

.■\iiuther name to retnemher is Travis M. Kerr’s Round 
Table, who only last Thursflay romped home in the Blue 
Grass Stake.s, again in track record lime. Thi.sson of I’rinre- 
fiuillo out of Kniglil’s Daughter was bred in Kentucky by 
Bull Hancock and sold earlier this year ifor about .1(1.51), ( 100 ) 
to Kerr, who .sultsequcntly only missed by a head and a 
nose winning the .Santa .\nila Derby with liim. Just before 
shipping east he won the Bay Meadow.s Derby with a mile 
ami u eixtoc-ntli in un ciisy 1:11' , un<l in the Blue Grus!., iil 
though he heat nothing, he did it impre.ssively and wa.s full 
of run at the finish. 

< >f the other proltahle starters the fastest is without ilouht 
Clifford Lu.ssk\‘'s Federal Hill, wlio.se tremendous early 
speed is more certain than his stamina. One of the sure 
come-from-hetiind Derby horses is T. A. Grissom's .Shan 
I’ac, a dark hay son of Shannon fl. Racing in jioor com- 
pany most of the .season at 'I'he Fair Grounds, Shan I’ac 
reeled off a string of six straight wins before a bad ride 
cost liim defeat at the hands of Fi-deral Hill in tlie Louisiana 
Derby. His trainer, R. iTennesseei Wright, ha.s main- 
tained all along tlial lliis colt .should thrive on long dis- 
tances and plenty of early speed h>' the leailers. 

Derby starters .Saturday may lie as few as .seven or eight, 
making it the .smallest fi<‘l<l since Calumet friglUencrl off 
all liut four rivals to face tlie 1!)18 entry of Citation ami 
Coallown. In that one Eddie Arcaro was on Citation 
and as confident as a man could be. This lime he's an enemy 
of Calumet, but still confi<lenl. “I know one thing,” say.s 
Eddie. “If my horse i.s right — and I mea)i lOt)' right — Gen. 
Duke won’t heat him, and nolmd.v else will either.” 

Yet the supporters of Gen. Duke iri.sist he is the strong- 
est horse and the only niiei'apahle of a deadly finisliing rush. 

This coul<l, then, he one of the never-to-be-forgotten 
Defines. Our notion isthat either Gen. Duke. Bold Ruler or 
Iron Liege certainly should win it. Tlie one wlio will win 
it is the one who can best take advantage of breaks, mis- 
takes and racing lui-k. One mistake will he fatal. One- break 
could he decisive. end 


SPECTACLE 


DERBY CARNIVAL 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY JERRY COOKE 


Each year’s Kentucky Derby is a show place for the 
great American sporting public as well as for the finest 
3-year-old Thoroughbreds. No official count Is made of 
Derby Day crowds or of the mint Juleps they consume 
In their Irresistible carnival mood. As these pages of 
pictures of last year’s Derby crowd show, the audience 
is colorful, volatile and, above all, out for a good time 
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G uys and dolls" motif inspires Derby Day clothing. Hooded by fur fedora, man (upper left) intently 
marks his program as woman (upper right) carries handbag styled alter racing charts. Well-equipped 
spectator (lower left) stands her ground as dapper man in checkered shorts (lower right) studies entries 




YOU 
SHOULD 
KNOW . . 



... if you are looking forward to a mint julep 
at the Derby (or at home), or if you just 
happen to be curious about bourbon whisky 

by ED ZERN 


TRAVFUL OF JULEPS is clc-livert'fi Ht I.ouisvilU* party. Comm^Tcia! product 
Is la.sty but Expert Zern decries the lack of frost and the presence of straws. 


AS thousands of gentlemen, scholars and judges of good 
whisky gather in Louisville this Derby week, most of 
the talk will be about horses, and pratlically all of it will 
be over a drink. Traditionally, the drink will he bourbon 
whisky, one of 30 different kinds of whisky recognized by 
tile federal government, which closely regulates the whisky 
business. It is called bourbon after Bourbon County, Ken- 
tucky, where a lot of it has been distilled and ingested since 
D. Boone kilt a bar in the vicinity. 

Bluegrass monument 

Most visitors to the Derby will count that day lost on 
which they don’t consume at least one mint julep. This 
concoction is doubly renowned— first for its ability to 
soothe the human soul and, second, for the inability of 
any two native-born Americans to agree on its proper con- 
struction. And despite a c}uerulou.s clique of embittered 
imbibers of Scotch and blended whiskies who mutter that 
the drink is a desperate invention designed to hide the taste 
of bourbon and thus make it drinkable, the mint julep 
continues to stand as a mouth-watering monument to the 
genius of the Bluegrass State. 

A proper mint Julep 

Despite all the argument, there is only one way to make a 
proper mint julep; 

Take a dipper of water from a limestone spring 
and dissolve enough granulated sugar in it to give 
it a line, oily texture, then set it aside. Take a 
goblet of sterling silver (or, in an emergency, a 
tumbler of cut crystal ) and a single medium-sized 
leaf of mint, selected for succulent tenderness and 
plucked from the living plant not more than 10 
minutes before. Using the hack of a sterling silver 
spoon, bruise the leaf gently yet purposefully 
against the inside of the goblet and heap full of 
fairly fine-cracked ice made from limestone spring 


water. Pour straight bourbon whisky slowly into 
the goblet, letting it trickle through the ice at its 
leisure, until the vessel is almost full. After this 
has set for one minute, add the sugared water un- 
til the goblet threatens to overflow. Garnish the 
rim of the goblet with three sprigs of fre.shly 
picked mint. Do nut utir. Let stand in a cool 
springhou.se, or in a refrigerator, until the frosting 
on the goblet or tumbler is 3 32nds of an inch in 
thickness. Sip slowly, but don’t use a straw. Be- 
tween sips, think of a loved one. 

Formula for whisky 

Basically, say Uncle Sam’s legal experts, whisky is “an 
alcoholic distillate from a fermented mash of grain dis- 
tilled at less than 190 proof in such a manner that the 
distillate possesses the ta.ste, aroma and characteristics 
generally attributed to whisky,’’ and reduced by the addi- 
tion of distilled water to not less than 80 proof before 
bottling. In other words, if it doesn't taste like whisky, it 
isn’t whisky; also, it must he at least 40', alcohol. (The 
percentage of alcohol in any liquor is exactly one half the 
proof number; 200 proof would be pure alcohol.) 

Proof of the bourbon 

Ethyl alcohol boils at 172° Fahrenheit, water boils at 212 . 
If you make a mash of cracked grain mixed with water and 
let it ferment, the starch in the grain will turn into sugar 
and the sugar, in turn, will be transformed into alcohol. 
If you put the mash in a still and heat it to, say, 200 , the 
alcohol will boil off and can be condensed and collected, 
but hardly any of the water will come with it. The lower 
the temperature at which you boil off the alcohol, the less 
water there will be in the end product, and the higher the 
proof. A skillful distiller can regulate the proof of the 
liquor coming out of the still by regulating the heat he 
applies to the masli. When he wants more water and lower 

continued 
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proof, he throws another log on the fire. (This is over- 
simple, but who isn't?) 

Those neutral spirits 

If the li(juor comes from the still at 190 proof or more, it 
isn’t legally whisky but something called ‘‘grain neutral 
spirits,” which is light, relatively tasteless ami an impor- 
tant ingredient of blended whisky, which can legally be 
made with up to 80' of grain neutral spirits. It’s fashiona- 
ble in some circles to disparage grain neutral spirits; these 
same circles usually support the market for vodka, which 
is simply g.n.s. diluted with water to reduce the proof. 

Water and character 

All whisky comes from the still at a higher proof than is 
practical for drinking purposes; to make it potable, the 
distiller adds distilled water. The only difference between 
86 proof whisky and 90 or 100 proof whisky may be the 
amount of water that was added before bottling— and the 
price. But whisky that comes from the still at a low proof — 
say 150— will have more “body” and “character” than 
whisky distilled at a higher proof. 

The “character” of a whisky is determined by the 
amount and variety of aldehydes, esters and other comple.x 
chemical compounds (including fusel oil in minuscule 
amounts) that are distilled along with ethyl alcohol and 
water; without these elements whisky would be flavorless 
and insipid. But since most of these compounds are also 
toxic, a “hearty” or “rich” or “roVjusl” whisky is more like- 
ly to give you an enlarged head than a “light” (and less 
tasty) whisky. 

Corn and charred oak 

Bourbon whisky is legally distinguished from other types 
by the fact that the mash from which it is made is at least 
51 ' ; corn (the remainder being wlieat, rye or barley), that 
it is distilled at less than IGO proof, and is stored in new 
charred-oak barrels. 

If l)ourbon whisky is also labeled “straight” fas it al- 
most always i.s', it has been aged for not loss than two full 
years in new charred-oak barrels: the exact age is printed 
somewhere on the label, as re(iuirpd by law. 

When it comes from the still, whisky is almost as color- 
less as water ; during aging it acfiuires color from the charred 
wood in which it is stored, and sometimes a coloring ele- 
ment may be added by the distiller ' a smidgen of caramel- 
ized sugar gives a richer hue to the whisky without impair- 
ing the natural flavor). 

How It began 

During the American colonial period, grain was easy to 
grow in fertile soil, but transportation was difficult. If a 
farmer sent his corn or rye or barley by wagon to a distant 
market it might be hijacked by road agents, burnt by 
hostile Indians, dumped Ijy a broken axle, ruined by mil- 
dew or made worthless by a glut on the market. In any 
event, it was bulky, perishable and expensive to store or 
ship. If he prudently converted the same amount of grain 
into whisky it was considpral)ly smaller in bulk, easier and 
less expensive to ship, and it actually improved with age 
when stored for several years. Hence the abundance of dis- 
tilleries in such outposts of civilization as Pennsylvania 


and Kentucky, the respective birthplaces of those marvel- 
ous inventions, rye and bourbon whisky. 

Salt fish and whisky 

The use of charred barrels for aging whisky is supposed 
to have originated in colonial times. Nobody knows for 
sure how the practice started, but one story has it that 
the only available barrels were tho.se in which salt fish had 
been shipped to the whisky-making areas. To dispel the fish 
taste the insides of the barrel were charred, and by the 
time the settlers had learned to make barrels that would 
hold whisky without leaking, the custom of charring was 
established. (In any case, when the barrel is charred it’s 
less likely to impart a woody flavor to the whisky.) 

Bourbon and branch 

Throughout the South, smaller tributaries of rivers are 
called branches — whence the expression “bovirbon and 
branch” for bourbon and water. Bourbon (or any other 
whisky) is likely to leave the drinker with fewer regrets if 
it is drunk with plain or carbonated water, or (if taken 
neat) followed by a chaser. 

The real corn 

Contrary to popular notion, bourbon whisky and corn 
whisky are not the same thing. Straight corn whisky is 
made from a mash of at least 80 corn, and may be aged 
in uncharred re-used barrels. 

Mellow with age 

Whisky experts generally agree that a rich, heavy whisky 
recjuires longer aging than a lighter-bodied variety (which 
may be fully mature at four years), but no one is sure why 
aging makes whisky smoother and mellower, and no one 
has yet found a substitute for time in the making of whisky. 

A little left-over mash 

The sour-masli process of making bourbon whisky involves 
adding a portion of residue from a pre\ious batch of ma.sh 
to help start fermentation of a new batch; the process is 
slower and costlier. l)ut a number of bourbon fanciers are 
convinced it’s worth it, and cheerfully pony up the <liffer- 
ence in price. 

The good and the bad 

In the folklore of whisky there are a number of ways to 
distinguish a “good” whisky from a “bad” whisky. Some 
local experts vow they can rub a drop of whisky between 
their fingers until it evaporates, and thus judge the age 
and character of the liquor in (luestion by the feel of it. 
Another school of philosophy holds that whisky can be 
judged by swirling some in a shot glass and observing the 
manner in which beads of the .stuff form on the side of the 
glass; the bigger the beads the better the whisky, they 
claim, while in other sections small bead-s are held to be a 
sign of quality. A few scholars persist in pouring a jigger of 
whisky slowly into a glass half full of water and noting the 
manner in which the liquids mingle; a smooth, untroubled 
mingling denotes a fine, smooth whisky, they <leclare. A 
troublesome left wing group heats a sample of the whisky 
in a tablespoon, then ignites the vapor and studies the 
color of the fiame. None of these tests seems to have any 
scientific validity, and the only true test of a whisky con- 
tinues to be your own excellent taste and considered enjoy- 
ment. Your good health, sir and ma<iam! 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


TALE OF THE MOONLIGHT GAMBLERS 



liS7 (SCLOW): IT'S OLD HAT NOW 


T hk firm of Littlor & Laino, Inc. 

is limited to a four-day operation 
once a year, but even in that short 
span the partnership’s profits grow and 
grow and grow. Gene Littler Ls a pro- 
fes.«iional golfer. Frankie Laine is a pro- 
fe.ssional singer. Littler cannot sing a 
note and Laine's golf is terrible — but 
there is a deep uiulerstanding between 
these two. In three successive years at 
the Tournament of Champions in La.s 
Vega.s, mecca of the fast buck, the firm 
has made almost a quarter of a million 
dollars, the largest golf-gamble bonan- 
za in history. 

Littler won his third straight Tour- 
nament of Champions title on Sunday, 
April 21. Laine— who “purchased" 
Littler in the Calcutta pool on the 
night before each of these tournaments 
— this year collected a staggering $8n,- 
134 net. Thus, Laine’s net income from 
Littler’s victories in three years has 
reached $193,654. Littler earned the 
$10,000 first prize money from each of 
his tournament victories, so together 
Laine and Littler have taken $223,654 
from the Tournament of Champions 
in three years. However, Littler’s total 
share came to $54,000, since Laine, 
who really owed him nothing but grat- 
itude, gave him “bonuses” of $7,500. 
$7,000 and $9,500 for winning in 1955, 
’56 and '57. 

In the past three years at Las Vegas 
Littler has played 12 rounds of Tour- 
nament of Champions golf. That fig- 
ures out to 14 hours per tournament, 
or a total of 42 hours of work on the 
De.sert Inn course. Thus, total earn- 
ings of Littler & Laine, Inc. are about 
$5,325 per hour, which for professional 
singers — to say nothing of golfers — is 
not bad. 

Littler struggles along the profes- 
sional golf tour, playing tolerably but 
hardly sensationally. He <lid not win a 
tournament between the 1956 and 1957 
Las Vegas tournaments. In the argot 
of the profession, he was “olT his stick” 
until last week. Littler automatically 
qualified for the 1958 Tournament of 
Champions by winning this year. So 
the firm is assured of another year of 
operation. And where does Frankie 
get the money to buy golfers? Why. 
from his royalties from such recording 
hits a.s Moonlight (iambler. 

—John Romero 
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WONDERFUL WORLD coudnucd 


WARM DAYS, 


I \' undt’r a warm sun. the \’illanova mile 

r^lay t<*am \vhisk*-(l lo l\rsl p!ar»‘ in ;5;ri.7 in Un-ir 
specialty. Halfway across tlu' tiaticjii, Biibl)y Morrow, the 
satiny-smooth sprinU-r who may he llie l»est the world has 
ever known, Hoaled home in seeotuls to win the IIKI- 
yard clash at the Drake Relays, then added two whistlinK- 
fast anclior laps in llie iiuarler- and half-mile relays to 
jjive Abilem ("hrislian (’ollejje meet records in tliose evi-nts 
and 1 Anotlier jjiatit step across the nation, on 

the West ('oast, a slender clieiitistry student named Rob 
Gutowski whipped down the runway toward the pole vault 
jjit at Stanford, rose Kracefully into the air and retired a 
15-year-old world record, set by f'orneiius Warmerdam, 
when tie cleared 15 feet K'j inches in the pole vault. Kroni 
ocean to ocean, the finest track and field athletes in tlie 
world unlimbcred their muscles iti the pleasant sunshine 
of .sprint; n'ld gave awesome vvarnint; of tiu- startling feats 
to come durini; the hot clays of summer. Gutowski's per- 
formance in a dual me<-t between Occidental and Stanford 
at I’alo .\lto was the best of tin* day. Me betl4‘r«*(l the 
mark of 1.5 feet 7^i inclies set by Warmerdam in May 
Itl-hl, and he missecl three times in an effort to reach the 
pole vault e(|uivalent of the four-minute mile— Id fec*l, 
Gutowski said that after c(jmi)i-lin>' in the broad jump he 
was a “bit tired” when lhee\»*ni started, but he felt good 
after the l»ar was lifted above the 11-foot mark. 

In Des MoiJies, at the Drake Relays, Morrow's coach 
Oliver .Jackson, worried before the .Abilene f'liristiari marvel 
began comi»eiition. “He's a little loo drawn,” said .Jack- 
son. “He's been traveling a lol and lie looks tired.” Hut 


DRIVING HARO, incmnparahle Robby Morrow lakes baton 
for blistering anchor lap and Drake Relays’ 440-yard relay mark. 


OFTHE 



CLIMBING AWKWARDLY as a young cranc, Kansas* baski I- 
ball ace, 7-toot Will Chamberlain, starts over Drake high jum]). 



HOT TIMES, COAST TO COAST 



Morrow, who ran a casual 10 flat in a slow qualifying heat 
in the Friday rain, looked relaxed and rested Saturday 
as lie ran his effortless !).4 to turn back the bid of stocky, 
muscular Ira Murchison in the finals of the 100. “I didn’t 
pre.H.s,” he sai<l later. “I jjianced at Murchison out of the 
corner of my eye once, but he wasn’t coming up. so I didn’t 
press.” Xext to Morrow, the cynosure of all eyes was a tre- 
mendously elongated basketball phenomenon named Wilt 
(Tile Still) Chamberlain, wlio tied for first in the high 
jump with an odd style encompassing a short, casual ap- 
proach run and an incredibly high lift of a long, long leg to 
start over the bar, much as a tall man might step over a 
barbetl wire fence. Chamlierlain wore a tiny cap while he 
jumped and disported himself like a man who plays as 
much for tlie laughs as the victory. Lasxlo Tabori, the four- 
minute miler from Hungary, laid off the pace a bit too long 
in tlie mile and lost in a tlesperale, driving finish to tall 
Ted Wheeler in 4 lOfi.i). Before the race, Tahori’s coach had 
predicted he would run “between IrDfi and 4:08,” and his 
actual clocking was 4:(I7. Tabori is tuning himself for a 
peak effort in late June. Olympic Champions Ron Delany 
(1,501) meters) anti Charlie Jenkins (400 meters) were the 
key men in Villanova’s come-from-behind victory in the 
mile relay at the Penn Relays in Philadelphia. Delany made 
up 10 yards in his next-to-tlie-anchor lap. Jenkins’ anchor 
leg was a brilliant 40.4 (juarter, and the victory, race and 
meet went to Villano\'a. All in all, over the nation on this 
warm Saturday, American athletes gave a.s.suring sign.s 
that the lOfiO Olympics are, already, well in mind. 

I — Tkx Maulb 


STRAINING MIGHTILY. Ted Whfeter's effort .shows in his 
drawn face us he nips Laszlo Tabori for an upset win in Drake mile. 


PUSHING CLEANLY over bar for world record. Bob Gutow- 
ski casts awa.v his pole at l.'j feel 8 '4 inches in California meet. 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


CHANGINC VALUES % BUMPY ROAD FROM DETROIT • HILARITY 
ON THE POOP DECK • ROCK, THUMP AND ROLL • LOOK COOL 
AND THEN APPLY THE HEAT • DIZZY TALK • THAT CLASSIC LINE 


NEW APPROACH 

rpuE concept of college, popularized 
by Hollywood, as a ‘series of roman- 
tic escapades punctuated by athletic 
crises’ is not a worthy concept.” 

These words appear in Higher Edu- 
cation in a Decade of Derision, a newly 
published volume in which the 20 dis- 
tinguished members of the Educational 
Policies Commission examine the needs 
and problems of American colleges. The 
report is the result of a four-year study, 
and the statement quoted above is 
hardly more than a passing remark in a 
work which deals seriously with finance, 
educational policy and the fitness of 
students tostudy and teachers to teach. 

But the words which follow it ought 
surely to be of interest to all those who 
—nowadays— discuss the de-emphasis, 
re-emphasis or non-emphasis of college 
athletics: ‘‘Perhaps the worst excesses 
of this distortion of higher education 
came during the 1920s. Since the 
Depression and World War II, a sig- 
nificant readjustment of the values in 
college life has been under way.” 

EXIT SPIKE 

ALTER Owen (Spike) Briggs Jr., 
’’ General Manager of the Detroit 
Tigers, was unhappy last week about 
the way the new owners of his ball 
club were running things (SI, Feb. 18). 
He was particularly unhappy with 
Harvey It. Hansen, the Tiger president 
of only one week. 

"I’m going to straighten him out on 
the chain of command around here,” 
Briggs told a Detroit sportswriter on 
Thursday. "This fellow [Hansen) is 
going around me so I may have to take 
him in hand.” On Friday morning, 
sitting in his office in the stadium 
named after his father, Spike Briggs 
began taking things in hand. Hansen 
and John Fetzer, chairman of the 
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board, were standing in front of his 
desk. Spike, apparently ruffled over 
being remonstrated in the press by 
Fetzer for “losing his head,” pointed 
to an undated letter of resignation and 
asked his visitors: 

“This is the paper you’ve read about 
—do you want me to date it?” 

To Spike’s sad surprise, Fetzer and 
Hansen replied, “Yes.” 

“Spike’s only doubt about resign- 
ing,” Fetzer said, "was the date.” 

And so ended the Briggs family as- 
sociation with Detroit baseball which 
dates back to 1920, when the senior 
Spike Briggs bought a one-fourth in- 
terest in the Tigers— which he later 
acquired in full. 

Spike Jr., now 45, had grown up 
with the Tigers, worshiping Bucky 
Harris in 1934 and ’35 when the Tigers 
won the pennant and finally joining 
the front office as vice-president in the 
following year. But it was not until 


1952 when his father died that young 
Spike had his chance to run the whole 
show. Yet nothing went right for the 
young baseball executive. 

First the courts ordered the executors 
of the Briggs estate to sell the Tigers. 
Spike tried to interest Detroit friends 
and relatives in buying the baseball 
club, but he could find no takers. Even- 
tually other buyer groups made offers 
and finally the Fred Knorr-Fetzer- 
Hansen syndicate acquired the club 
(SI. Feb. 18). 

During the dewy-eyed press confer- 
ence he called on Friday to explain his 
resignation. Spike held his tongue re- 
markably well. The letter, he said, had 
been written in routine fashion long 
ago. His remarks to the Detroit press 
concerning the new owners made them 
“very unhappy” and precipitated his 
resignation. It was that simple. 

After it was over. Spike confided: 

"It’s the first time I’ve ever got the 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 


• Soup Ration 

NASCAR, disturbed by withdrawals of independent drivers who found it diseour- 
aging (and too costly) to compete again.st “.super stocks,” roadblocked the .souped- 
up modets by outlawing double carburetors and fuel injection systems. In future, 
Slock cars will be limited to single four-barrel carburetors. 

• Must Touch 

The rare ca.se of an umpire calling the "phantom” double play (SI, Aug. 6) 
sparked a rhubarb in Yankee Stadium when Pivot Man Bobby Richardson left the 
bag before taking throw from third base for relay to first. Jackie Jensen of Red 
Sox was called safe at .second, and Billy Martin was ejected for squawking. 

• Institutional Advertising 

In Chattanooga a softball league with groups sponsored by such firms as the Du 
Pont Co. and Peerless Woolen Mills got a new team: the Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan. Chattanooga’s Klavern No. 1 will .spon.sor the team as “a public relations 
move,” becau.se, according to a Klan spokesman, “we have a bad name.” 

• Ascending Spiral 

The athletic department of the University of Nebraska faced a round of rising 
costs: the Board of Regents raised tuition $70 a year for Nebra.skans, $1.50 for 
out-of-staters. In terms of 80 full and 59 partial athletic scholarships, the tuition 
hike will cost the athletic department an extra $10,000 a year. 
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ax. The stuff hit the fan, I gue.ss. It 
was a semi force play.” 

Upon leaving, Spike had some ad- 
vice for the l)usiness magnates now 
running his Tigers. 

*Tn baseball,” he said, “you’ve got 
to roll with the punches. If they don’t 
learn that, they won’t be happy. And 
if they don't keep .John McHale [in 
charge of player personnel], they'll 
screw up the whole outfit.” 

He also had a warning. 

“If the new owners don’t keep 
Briggs Stadium up to the fine high 
standards that my father did,” Spike 
said, “then I will ask them to take the 
Briggs name off the stadium wall. 
Briggs Stadium is a memorial to my 
father, and I want it kept in the kind 
of condition my father kept it in.” 

THE ADMIRAL LAUGHS LAST 

TiTiiKN Rkar Admikal Daniel Gal- 
’ ’ lery, Commander of the Caribbean 
Sea F' rentier, examined baseball’s offi- 
cial rule book (SI, Feb. 4), he conclud- 
ed that it was full of loopholes and 
fuzzy writing. Citing one case in point, 
Admiral (iallery wrote: 

''There is one way of breaking up a 
double play which is entirely legal 
though I’ve never seen it tried. Sup- 
pose there’s a runner on first, the hit- 
and-run is on and the baiter hits an 
easy double-play ball at the second 
baseman. Thr rtnincr frim Jirnl simply 
fields the ball and tosses it to the sec- 
ond base umpire. The ump will, of 
course, treat the ball as if it were white- 
hot and will do his best to avoid touch- 
ing it. But under the rules all he can do 
is declare the runner out for being hit 
by a batted ball and put the hitter on 
first with a single ... I hope I'm 
around when some real belligerent big 
league manager lets his boys try this 
dodge. It could produce the biggest 
rhubarb since the Cain-Abel fight.” 

.\ fair-size rhubarb was produced by 
the admiral’s observations. Under a 
headline in The Spnrling Sews that 
read : “Rules Experts Fire Broadside at 
Navy Critic,” .James T. Gallagher, 
chairman of the Playing Rules Com- 
mittee of Organized Ball, and Cal Hub- 
bard, supervisor of .American League 
umpires, sprang to the defense of the 
rule book. On the case cited above, Mr. 
Hubbard said: 

“As for Admiral Gallery’s suggestion 
that the runner easily could break up 
the double play by getting hit or field- 
ing the ball, well, I often wonder why 
they don’t do it. But, of course, you 
never know whether it actually is go- 
ing to be a double play or not. 1 imag- 


ine that’s what keeps them from taking 
a chance on getting hit.” 

Mr. Gallagher said that if he were a 
manager, he’d “slap a stiff fine” on a 
player who deliberate]^’ interfered with 
a hit ball. “.Just think,” he said, “how 
many double plays are missed for one 
reason or another.” 

In a wire to Si'Orts Ii.lustratkd, 
Mr. J. G. Taylor Spink, publi.sher of 
The Sparling Xeies, said that in .\dmiral 
Gallery’s hypothetical case, “|I] be- 
lieve umpires could invoke power given 
them under 9.01 (c) and rule double 
play becau.se of deliberate interference 
and making travesty of game.” 

It was all good hot .stove league stuff. 
But then, as the world now knows. Ad- 
miral Gallery’s hypothetical ca.se be- 
came a reality. 

In a Cincinnati-Milwaukee game at 
Milwaukee on April 21, Don Hoak.the 
Redlegs’ third ba.soman, fielded a bat- 
ted ball and in effect retired himself. 
Reported the A.s.socialed Press: 

“HoaT<, automatically out under the 
rule.s, fielded Wally Post’s hopper be- 
tween second and third in the first in- 
ning and flipped the ball back to the 
Braves’ .shortstop, Johnny Logan. 

“Post was credited with a single, 
Logan with the putout. 

“Hoak probably could liave avoided 
the ball because it wasn’t hit hard. 

“Base Umpire F’rank Dascoli said 
that Hoak was declared out under the 
rule covering base runners coming in 
contact with a batted ball and that the 
rule does not specify intent.” 

Heads of both major leagues went 
into action immediately. After a hasty 
conference, the rule of long standing 
was clarified to cover just the case en- 
visioned by Admiral Gallery and exe- 
cuted by Don Hoak. As Will Harridge, 
president of the American League, pul 
it in a wire to all league umpires: 

“If, in the Judgment of the umpire, 
a base runner willfully and deliberately 
interferes with a batted ball with the 
obvious intent to break up a double 
play, the ball is dead, the umpire shall 
call the runner out for interference and 
also call out the following runner be- 
cause of the action of his teammate. 

“In no event may bases he run, or 
runs score because of such action by a 
runner.” 

For Admiral Gallery’s last laugh 
see 19th Hole, page 81. 

FIGHT NIGHT AT ST. NICK'S 

'[ITANHATTAN'’s dingy St. Nicholas 
Arena, which is billed as “Ameri- 
ca’s oldest fight club” over television 
on Monday nights, also serves another, 


less publicized purpose— on Saturday 
nights it is often converted into a ball- 
room. Fight fans, however, need not 
feel that the old abattoir’s seamy at- 
mosphere is necessarily profaned by 
the sound of music and the soft laugh- 
ter of dancers. 

It is possible to report that one of 
the liveliest battles in St. Nick’s his- 
tory occurred only a few days ago in 
the midst of tlie Caribbean Carnival — 
a dance sponsored by an Eighth Ave- 
nue social club. Nobody ever founil out 



exactly how it started, but one minute 
2,709 people were swaying rhythmical- 
ly and the next most of them seemed 
to be punching each other in the nose. 
Bottles flew, a fire escape collap.seil, 
dumping retreating dancers to the 
pavement, and chairs sailed through 
the air. The cops lugged lU contestants 
off to the hospital, took three to jail 
and spent a busy hour clearing the hall. 
When silence finally fell the floor was 
Uttered with broken glass and smashed 
table.s. “It looks.” said Police Captain 
Anthony Sadlo Jr., in honest admira- 
tion, “as though a cyclone has been 
through here.” 

RED KING 

I N CHESS as in poker, pole vaulting and 
the prize ring, the ability to press 
an opponent— to look cool and apply 
heat — is a priceU‘.s.s talent. Soviet new.s 
releases indicate that it was this .sort 
of psychological leverage which en- 
abled \'assily Smyslov, a gangling, red- 
headeil, Itft-year-old Muscovite to seize 
the world’s chess championship from 
his fellow countryman, Mikhail Bot- 
vinnik last week after two months 
of nerve-racking play in Moscow. It 
was not, however, the only weapon 
Smyslov used in ending Botvinnik’s 
nine-year reign; the new champion is 
an old campaigner with a persistent 
and adventurous mind. 

Smyslov’s father was also a ches.s 
master, so the boy began the game at 
6, beat his paternal instructor when 
he was 12, and at 14 began an intensive 
study of the game in a state youth cen- 
ter. For years he lost many matches he 
might well have won if he had stuck to 
a conservative approach to the game, 
but he revolted at "dogmatism,” “ex- 
perimented” continually and eventu- 
ally achieved w'hat he calls a “creative” 
continued 
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or ‘‘mystic” view of chess. This — and 
remarkable poise and self-control- 
stood him in good stead during the 
wearing 2'i-game championship match 
with Botvinnik. 

From the beginning he laid daily 
plan.s to .seize the initiative from his 
opponent. They worked, and through 
most of the match Smyslov— like a 
pitcher staying in front of the halter 
— had a <lecided psychological advan- 
tage. ile utilized it furtlier by making 
<-very move with an air of supreme 
confidence— and by stndling .silently 
up and down the hall while Botvinnik 
contemplated his next move, in all 
Smyslov walked a hundred miles — a 
mile an hour f(»r a hundred hours. 
Botvinnik. in the words of a Soviet 
commentator became “depressed.” 
How did the new champion explain his 
devastating coolness? "I do not," he 
said, "expect more from fate than it 
gives me.” 

A FEW KEYS TO OLE OIZ 

A GOOD MA.SY millions of people 
have listened to Dizzy Dean in the 
years since he ceased subjecting base- 
ball to internal stresses as a pitcher 
and began subjecting it to external 
strain as an interpreter and broadcast- 
er. In that time, it is quite probable, 
several thousand have learned to un- 
<lpr.stand him. Now that Ole Diz is being 
heard from coast to coast however 
(dame of the Week on 15)0 CBS tele- 
vision stations it becomes mandatory, 
both as a journalistic duty and an act 
of simple kin<lnes.s, to offer a few keys 
to tlie Dean mind — which, like lho.se 
of Einstein, Freud and other original 
thinkers, is more easily admired than 
really fathomed. 

Ole Diz. of course, speaks his own 
brand of English. Being aware of this, 
however, and understanding what Ole 
Diz is saying are two different things, 
KO the following lexical references may 
prove invaluable: 

KAUM — a verb in "watchin’ the ball 
karm off’n the wall,” otherwise spelled 
"carom.” 

scoHN— surname of the New York 
Yankees’ first ha.seman. Bill Skowron. 

A1H.S— mi.scues, as in "No runs, no 
hits, no airs.” 

STKOK — a good i»itch, opposite of 
"ball.” 

tVAitsuDUN— our nation’s capital 
and home of the “Warshduti Senators.” 

SKMTH— the inning between the 
sixth and the eighth. 


(JARNTKK— an a-ssurance of good 
faith, as in "Ah’ll garntee ya he was 
iho’in real hard.” 

HOT — opposite of left and also op- 
posite of wrong. 

s\VAN(;— either present or past tense 
of verb “swing.” 

JoK-ZY— a Spanish name which is 
spelle<l "Jose.” 

'Phe listener who makes use of this 
glossary will also he aided by the knowl- 
edge that Dean’s range of coherent 
pronunciation is limited to one syllable. 
Though he does occa.sionally attempt 
multisyllabic sounds he normally tele- 
scopes words to a more functional size. 
Thus "Bauer” becomes .simply "Bar" 
— which is not to be confused with 
"b'ar,” an animal, as in “Kilt him a 
b'ar when lie was only three,” a snatch 
of a song Ole Diz may sing if the game 
is dull enough and he has momentarily 
forgotten the second verse t>f The U'n- 
hotih ('nnnonhnll. 

Dean’s words, of course, are not tle- 
.signed for conventional syntax and 
should be used simply a.s clues to the 
Dean thought processes, which include 
all the congenital prejudices of a one- 
time pitcher. Ole Diz, for instance, still 
hates batters, and he can be thrown 
into a tantrum at the sight of one of 
them refusing a visor-high waste pitch. 
"Ah cain't,” he is likely to cry, "see 
how a man can he’p from swangin’ at a 
tho lak ’al.” He also feels that it is the 
simple duty of all outfielders and in- 
fii'lders to catch every hall which comes 
their way even though it may be hit 
with atomic force. 

The above constitutes only a basic 
primer for those who follow tlie weekly 
Dean Commentaries. There is still plen- 
ty of unexplored wordage for anyone 
who would like to engage in the thrill 



FASHION PLATER 

He leads with nothing much to spare. 
But wauh his .speed diminish. 

He’s taking time to comb hi.s hair — 
In case of a photo finish. 

— F. E. Whitk 


of rec'ognizing a new Deanism — a thrill 
not unlike that known to .skin-divers 
who find themselve.s face to face with 
some rare .specimen of cuttlefisli far be- 
low the surface of everyday existence. 

SOME VINTAGE THOUGHTS 

S oMK two dozen vintage cars were 
gathered in New York’s Rockefel- 
ler I'laza one fine .spring morning last 
week, for the second Anglo-.\merican 
Vintage Car Hally. They dated from 
15)0H to 11)‘J5), and they had been re- 
stored to a glittering freshne.ss. 'I'heir 
wheels were enormoius, their paint jobs 
brilliant, their running lioards a.s broad 
as the piazza of an old-fashioned sum- 
mer hotel. Their trappings of lira-ss 
or chrome were of an almost Gothic 
splendor; and they attracted crowds 
that not even a fire on the d3rd floor 
of the HC.\ Building could distract. 

A modernist on Si’OHTS Ii.lu.strat- 
kd'S staff fell into conversation with 
one of the antiquarians present and 
came back to the office with some new 
slants, to wit: 

The old cars’ strong, clean lines and 
incisive angles made some of llieir 
<le8cendants rolling interminably past 
in the nearby streets look like gelatin- 
moUls-on-wheels. People turned away 
from the fine sight reluctantly, olivi- 
ously filled with nostalgia and delight. 

This nostalgia for good design ha-s 
grown in recent years. It accounts rt)r 
much of the (juick popularity of tlie 
simple, clean-cut Thunderbird and the 
acceptance of the new long, straight 
lines of sowic of Detroit’s iy.57 models. 
It explains in part the whole world’s 
persistent fondness for the jeeji. The 
no.stalgia market (which the aiititiuar- 
ian seems to consider the good taste 
market) is growing, and some day a 
car manufacturer with taste and cour- 
age is going to make a killing in it. 

I’erliaps the easie.st spot for the kill 
would be in the de.sign of small <'ars. 
'Phe need for them grows and grows, 
and so does the demand ; yet no one 
small car has ever been a conspicuous 
success in this country. Why? .Maybe 
it’s because virtually every small car 
has tried to look like a miniature ver- 
sion of a big car, and has managed only 
to look cramped and clum.sy, and to 
he a rolling admission that its owner 
has dropped behind the .Joneses. 

The supersuccessful small car. per- 
haps, will be one that the modest can 
buy because its price is low. and the 
rich because it is perky, tough and 
amusing; and the millions in between 
can buy it for the one reason and pre- 
tend that they bought it for the other. 
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7 xfiirf, could H'c ttee your chief, plensc?" 
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$ 10,000 

SAID: 

'IT CANT 
BE DONE’ 

by WILLIAM NEGLEY 


T il BKCiN WITH, my determination 
to hunt an elephant with a V)OW 
did not stem from any wish to profit 
from the wajrer possibilities inherent 
in such an affair. The wager came up 
late in the game, in the cour.se of an 
evening in the Yacht Club bar at Cat 
Cay in the Bahamas la.st June, and it 
merely served to underscore the strong 
division of opinion which has hereto- 
fore exi.sted as to the efficiency of mod- 
ern archery equipment. William K. 
Carpenter, with whom I made the bet, 
and I had killed elephants with a rifle, 
and we agreed that under normal hunt- 
ing conditions and with modern, heavy 
caliber rifles, shooting an elephant is 
not too difficult a job. I went on to 
add that during the last two years I 
had done a fair amount of hunting in 
south Texas with bow and arrow, and 
that someday I would like to go back 
to Africa and hunt elephants with a 
bow. 

There were a number of other people 
pre.sent, and we had all been drinking 
Martinis while waiting for dinner, so 
this talk of mine precipitated a mo- 
ment of quiet appraisal, and then a 
variety of reactions, from polite dis- 
belief that r was talking seriously to 
more forthright protests that such a 
feat wa.s (juite impo.ssible. 

After an hour or so of this kind of 
varied discussion. Bill C arpenler finally 
lifted the matter out of the strictly 
idle-chatter category when he an- 
nounced with mixed amusement and 
impatience, “Well, Bill. I will bet you 
any amount you like, say $li),0(l() to 
$1,000, llial you can’t kill an elepliant 


with a bow and arrow. And certainly 
not with the gear you have ju.st been 
describing.” I asked for a little time to 
make arrangements for such a test, and 
then we went on to other things. I 
tliink the others were all somewhat 
bored with our talk by now and wel- 
comed a change. 

Some months pas.sed before I got in 
touch with Bill Carpenter again. I had 
to complete plans for my trip to Africa 
on behalf of the Witte Museum in San 
Antonio, on whose advisory board I 
serve as director of natural history. My 
purpose was to collect specimens for a 
new Africa Hall addition. I al.so had 
to find a place in Africa where hunting 
elephants with how and arrow was per- 
mitted, which wasn’t easy. These things 
were all arranged by October of 1956, 
but I was not entirely sure that Car- 
penter wouhl still consider my accept- 
ance of his wager offer. I wrote to Bill 


on October 15, recalling our talk and 
offering to accept the wager. On No- 
vember 12, Bill wrote he still felt the 
same way. So llie bet wa.s on, and he 
accepted my nomination of Tony Hul- 
man of Terre Haute, Indiana to be 
referee and stakeholder. Hulman, own- 
er of the Indianapolis Speedway and a 
fisherman of considerable note, ac- 
cepted the task of judge, and both of 
us posted checks with him even before 
I left New York for the Congo on Feb- 
ruary 10 of this year. It was our thought 
that this early posting might avoid e.s- 
tate tax problems in the event of an 
unhappy accident. 

The Belgian C ongo had been selected 
as the hunting area; Eric Run<lgren of 
Mombasa, who had killed close to a 
thousand elephants as a control hunter 
for the Kenya government, had been 
contracted for as white hunter; and the 
$10,000 wager money was at least a 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


An allurney by iriiiniiig, u hunt it and fisherman 
by avocation, and "a iradcT" by prof> -sion, 
4:l-yfar-old William Negley is sonu-tbimc of a 
paradox: a ijuii-t, almost retiring man from the 
Hitmboyant state of Texas. I'residen' of the 
Southwestern Talc Co. of San .Xnionio, he- c-n- 
joys (he means to indulge his hobbies and de- 
vote n\tin»'y and time to a fii-ld to which he is 
passionately dedii'aled natural luslory ainl, 
specifinilly, the Witte .Museum of his homo 
tow n. But, us his story indicates, he is also a man 
who rises e.xperily to a provocative (■halle:ige. 
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PROOF OF HIS CONVICTION. BILL NECLCV POSES WITH S10.009 WORTH OF BULL ELEPHANT LAID OUT 8EF0I 


remote poswibility for the museum. Tlie 
only question recjuirinR further study 
wa.s that of what etjuipment to use on 
the \)nw hunt and how to train for it. 
Though I searc-hed every book and ar- 
ticle, I could find nothing of technical 
a.s.sistancp that dealt with hunting any- 
thing heavier than deer, moose or 
American buffalo — this material all 
.stopped short of where I felt I would 
have to begin. 

f have right here in San Antonio an 
archery shop a.s good as any in the 
country, run by Arch Gassman, who 
ha-s taught me all that I know about 
balancing eituipment. i.c.. selecting ar- 
rows that will shoot consistently well 
in any given bow. I told Arch of my 
desire to someday hunt an elephant 
with a bow. and at the same time bor- 
rowed a tio-pound bow .so as to begin 
to train up to as high as 80 pounds of 
pull at least. This proved to be a pain- 
ful proee.ss — an old tennis injury to my 
right shoulder was aggravated to the 
point of requiring a direct injection of 
cortisone into the joint each time I ad- 
vanced to a heavier bow weight. But 
I inanugeil, and in succes.sion and at 
intervals of 60 days or .so, I secured 
from the Bear Archery Company of 
Grayling, Michigan a 78-pound bow, a 
78. a 90, and, finally, after long tele- 
phone conversations with Fred Bear, 
a 96- and a 102-pounder. The latter 
was thoughtfully inscribed: “To Bill 
Negley — made especially to kill an ele- 
phant— Fred Bear, 1956.” 

Finally came the day in February 
when the last injection of cortisone had 
been rammed home, and in my work- 


shop I had hand-filed the edges on the 
la.st arrowheads. I had already shippefl 
ahead two hows and three <lozen ar- 
rows. and Arch and I packed my 102- 
pound bow. plus two do/.en e.xtra- 
heavy and extra-stiff arrows that Fred 
Bear sent me at the last minute. A few 
injections for cholera, yellow fever, 
etc., malaria pills, last words of caution 
and warning from wife and family, a 
will, several broad powers of attorney 
for my business as.sociate.s, a few o<l<l 
proxy .signings, and then I headed for 
New York, Nairobi and the Belgian 
Congo armed with mixed expectations 
and a very grand letter of introduction 
from former Governor .-Mian Shivers of 
Texas. 

A leHer to Jim 

On any hunting or fishing trip, I 
have followed a practice of reporting 
home by means of letters to the chil- 
dren. in order of their ages. On Febru- 
ary 22, I wrote to 12-year-old Jim, en- 
closing a Polaroid snapshot, as follows: 

February 22, 1957 
Kasenyi, on Lake Albert 

Dear Jim, 

As you can see from the enclosed pic- 
ture, this has been the day for which 
you have seen me practicing in the 
backyard for nearly a year. 

I went to bed at 8:.80 last night and 
as usual got up at 6 this morning. Dur- 
ing the night it rained, which was good, 
as it would make the tail elephant grass 
a little quieter to walk through. It 
would also make the ground softer and 
easier for tracking, so I got up and took 


a hath in our little stream, which is 
ju.st al)out the size anti shape of F'rench 
Creek hut not so cold, and then shaved 
and pul on clean clothes. I decided 
that if there were to be an accident I, 
at lea.st. dhl not want to look like a 
bum. .\lso, I hatl decidetl the day be- 
fore to hunt in shorts, since they would 
not make the hollow hopping nol.se 
that long lrou.sers make. 

With all these preparations behind 
me, I .stepped out in front of our camp 
where I have my target .set up for a 
few la.«t rounds of pra«'licf*. .-\fter miss- 
ing the hull's eye eight times from less 
than 20 yards. I decided to quit: if I 
hadn’t learned to shoot after a year’s 
hard work, I w'asn’t going to learn 
now, and, besides, I didn’t want to 
hurt my arm here at the last minute. 

We all had breakfast about 7:80, 
ami Eric began to talk about the con- 
ditions not being right — wind, cloud.s, 
etc., hut then I can remember from 
last year that jjrofessional hunters are 
seldom like amateur hunters, ff they 
feel the hunt is going to be successful, 
as Eric did, they simply will not hurry, 
oven though the client fidgets. How- 
ever, we did finally get going at 8:80 
and by 8:85 we had found a herd of 
elephants, just about a half mile from 
camp. There were several good hulls in 
this herd, but for the half hour that we 
watched them from on top of an ant- 
hill they simply stood around amongst 
the cows and calves and squirted mud 
on their backs— they were out in the 
middle of a small marsh full of very 
tall gra.ss and mud. We decided this 
rOHilKMCd 
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situation did not look too uood. so we 
left to look for a lone hull, if we could 
tiiul one, and if not, to return in an 
hour or so and see if lliey had spread 
out a little under the trees on liiKher 
sround. We went north a couple of 
inile.s, and ri}{ht alonji the stream on 
which our camp is pitched we found 
about or 40 elephants scattered nut 
in the valley below us. Several were 
good bulls, tile grass was not too higli. 
the bree/.e seemed fairly i-onstant, the 
elephants were not too bunched and 
Kric could think of no further obsta- 
cles, .so I strung my bow and picked 
out the arrows tliat I had sharpened 
the night before. It looked like we were 
really in business, so we slippeil down 
off the high bank on the east side of 
tile stream and into tlie bottom wliere 
the elephants were. 

'I'he first bull we hud seen and de- 
rided to hunt was joined liy two cows, 
hut all three of them were disturbed by 
a herd of a hundred or more Uganda 
Koh la very handsome antelope i that 
we had run down from on top. In the 
process of following these elephants we 
spotted a huge old bull feeding by him- 
self in a patch of low green grass, (‘.c., 
grass alioul three or four feet high. 
There was an anthill about 50 yard.s 
from him, an<l here we left Don Iledin- 
rer, our cameraman, and the two black 
trackers. Twenty yards clo.ser to the 
elephant was a big thorn tree, and here 
Kric took up his stand with his .577. 
Kverything looked O.K., so I starleil 


SECOND ELEPHANT HE KILLED OAV AFTER FIRST 


in from there, intending to slip up to 
within 15 yards of the animal. I could 
already hear his teeth grinding the 
grass whieh he lifted into his mouth 
with his trunk, and I mu.st .say I wasn't 
amused at the sound of it. However, 
there was no turning back now, so I 
sneakeil ahead as (juietly as possible, 
keeping an eye out for three eows and 
a very small calf that ha<l just showed 
up coming our way from over a small 
rise to the left. The stalking was diffi- 
cult, and when only halfway to the 
bull I could hear Eric whistle softly, 
iinlicating that tlie cows were now ton 
clo.se, anfl I could see that if I had to 
run they might get in behind me. The 
situation was definitely too ini.\e<l up, 
so I .scooted out (juickly and we all 
retrealeil to the anthill in the hope 
that the cows and calf would go on by, 
leaving the bull alone again. But. un- 
fortunately, as the cows advancetl in 
their slow grazing, they crossed the 
scent I had left as I retreated. This 
alarmed them, and as tliey walked 
puickly away the old bull followed 
them. 

It wa.s almost hy now, and tlie 
sun was getting hot, so we hoped we 
might catch the Inill at the stream, 
where he and the cows and .several 
others now seemed to be heading. Two 
other acceptable hulls had joined the 
group now, so we had hopes of picking 
one off as they meandered in and out 
of the trees along the stream. But at 
about this time the wind changed, so 
we had to cross the stream again and 
climb the high liank in ortler to re- 
.study the situation. All the elepliants. 


about seven cows and three bulls, had 
hy now slipped into a small patch of 
green bush in the bottom, and were 
completedy hidden, though we knew 
they were in there. 

After stutlying the terrain from up 
above, we made a new plan. There was 
a small hill on the stream bank, just 
beyond where the elephants were, 
which would be a good location for 
both the camera and the .577. It would 
also be the place from which I would 
advance as the elephants went down 
the stream bank to drink. The bank 
was 10 feet high at this point, which 
would give me an advantage in case 
they got mean. We had barely got down 
off the very high eastern bank and 
cros.sed the stream to the west side and 
advanced to the sharp knoll wlien The 
first cows started to come out of the 
patch of bush and cross the stream, 
drinking as they went. Finally the 
three bulls came into view and .started 
for the stream. I could not advance at 
that point, for recent fires had burned 
the gra.ss «lown to where there was no 
cover. I could see that I would have to 
wait until the last of the bulls headed 
down the steep bank, and tlten hurry 
forward in order to get a shot at him 
ijefore he got very far across the stream. 
One of the smaller ljulls starter! down 
the hank, .so it was now a question of 
whetlier tlie big fellow was going to 
cross next or wait until the last. He 
elected to go next, and asherli.sappeared 
down the hank about 5ff yard.s away, 
the last bull also headed for the bank, 
and I came up over the knoll and started 
nut across the fairly open ground. A.s the 
l)ull, the one now elected for the shot, 
slowly stepped down the sleep bank, 
I almost ran over the smooth ground 
to a position on the bank just over him. 

L«i him have it 

I was now so close that a slight 
change in the wind carried my scent 
to him. .Just eight or Iff steps away I 
could see the lip of his thick trunk 
twisting around slowly, just like a per- 
iscope. He was by now suspicious, but I 
knew lie couldn’t <-linib hack out of 
the river as fast as I could run up here 
on top. By and by the trunk went 
down and I could hear him .start to 
walk across the stream as the others 
had done. I felt sure he would stop on 
the far bank and turn to see wliat it 
was he had winded on the bank above 
anil behind him. He stopped at just 
the right point; in fact, I stood up as 
he was moving to make sure lie would 
stop. I had got my feel into position 
while he was in the stream, so all I had 
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to do was stand up straight and let 
liim have it. 

I had worried that when this moment 
finally came, the in2-pound how might 
prove a problem, but now it drew hack 
with no more elTort than that tiny how 
of your sister Laura’s. But he stood 
with his right leg slightly hack, .so I 
sided away from a shot clo.sp in behind 
his .shoulder, .-^side from this one fleet- 
ing thought about his foreleg, all I 
was aware of was a whole lot of elephant 
and only a moment for firing. So 1 let 
fly, and the arrow hissed like a knife 
stab into a watermelon as it disappeared 
almost to the very feathers and high 
in the lung area about two feet lieliind 
the shoulder. Not too artistic a shot 
from only 15 or 20 yards, hut it looked 
good enougli as he raced across 50 yards 
of open ground, with the sun shining 
brightly on the yellow cock feather of 
my wlute arrow. 

He plowed into a patch of busli be- 
hind the other elepliants. and Eric and 
Don and I regrouped on our side of 
lUe stream to discuss the effects of the 
shot, which both had witnessed as from 
front-row seats in the first balcony. 

Shortly after, we recrossed the 
stream for about the eighth time that 
morning, and climbed up onto tlie higli 
east side of the narrow little valley, 
with the stream winding back and 
forth in the bottom. One of our .Xfri- 
cans was now pointing excitedly into 
the valley, so we hurried along the rim 
to a point where we could see the whole 
liuncli of elephants now standing in 
the open, having pas,sed ju.sl through 
the patch of hush. We could see our 
elephant standing ijuietly with blood 
streaming out of his upper right side, 
anti, as we watched, he almost sat 
down — his hack legs just seemed to 
give way. However, he pulled himself 
together, and as I was studying the 
possibility of getting down close to him 
again (or another shot, he disappeared 
into the hush with the others. 

He left the herd to die 

We then went around a curve in the 
bank .so we could watch the stream in 
case they crossed again. It was now 
10:.S0 or so, and some three-iiuarters 
of an hour after the shot. We were all 
just waiting for .something to hajipen, 
for tliere was no chance for him to slip 
past all the lookouts we had posted. 
Don and I were watching a very bril- 
liant ))lue bird going in and out a hole 
in a tree when one of our Africans sig- 
naled from down the hank that some- 


thing was going on. We ran to where 
he was, and could see our elephant 
walking very laboriously and all alone, 
which Eric figured meant he was mor- 
tally wounded and had left the herd 
to die. He seemed completely oblivious 
of us as tie walked slowly under the 
embankment to which I had hurried 
in order to give him a final arrow. 
There were five of us all hudilled to- 
gether as he pas.sed just 10 feet below 
us. He stopped and made a growling 
noise, hut matle no move for us. I sent 
four quiek arrows into his liack in order 
to finish him off quickly. The arrows, 
with one exception, all went in almost 
to the feathers, and a few .seconds after 
the la.st one struck him he bellowed 
and then rocked crazily liefore crashing 
in a cloud of dust and broken branches 
to the ground. 

We all scrambled down the hank to 
see him better and Don wanted to get 
final pictures on his movie camera. At 
this point the elephant scrambled to 
his feet, and as I turned to run down 
the path the elephant had been travel- 
ing on I could feel Don’s camera hit- 
ting the hack of my hea<l. But I knew 
the auimal was gone, so after ruunvug 
a few feet I looked around, and. seeing 
that he was not following. I started 
back to wluTO he was. At this point 
I could hear Eric laughing and shouting 
at the same time. It seems the elephant 
had tried to reach up the hank with 
its trunk for Eric’s foot, Eric all the 
time scrambling to get more altitude. 

But the elephant was done in. Ho 
staggered around again in a dizzy pat- 
tern, and then craslied into the side of 
a large hush for the last time. We stood 
around him for a few seconds as he 
died, and all talked about the excite- 
ment of the last few moments. In .spite 
of the basic tragedy of the moment 
there were many comic features, atnl 
we chose to dwell on these. When he 
finally stiffened out we cut off his tail, 
and all went home to lunch while the 
Africans cleared away the hush so we 
could photograph him. 

On the way back to camp, Eric com- 
mented that though he had killed a 
thousand elephants, this was the first 
one he had ever seen that was worth 
$10,000 and would no <loubt he the 
last one, too, so we spent a lot of time 
on the lectures atul the post-mortem, 
digging out the arrows to see wlial had 
happened. 

So much for today. It has been very 
exciting— much like your first deer. I 
will be glad to gel home and tell you 
all about it, though nothing much re- 
mains. I will write when I can. My 
love to all. i’op. end 



silk magic...-. '{/ierS ix 

Current and choice . . . frosty whirc 
imported Como silk styled in the 
Avaiu Gartic manner. Tlie magic 
is yours. "After Six" 


AfierS/x 


lot Irec D’fii Churl nuJ Boniltl hy 
Ren Biehjiiich. duihotii) on meii'i lai/iions. 
*fTE# SIX FORMIUS • DEPT. S. PHIL*. 3. PA. 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 



Don Cardwell, fire- 
balling Philadelphia 
rookie right-hander 
fromWinston-Salem, 
N.C., made his first 
major league start 
one to rememl)er, 
out pitching veteran 
Johnny Antonelli 
and shutting out 
New York Giants 5-0 
with four singles. 



Larry Regan, hand- 
some 26-year-old 
Boston center who 
wa.s ready to quit 
hockey last year but 
came along to .score 
3;} points for Bruins, 
was named NHL’s 
outstanding rookie 
for 19.57, will receive 
Calder Memorial 
Trophy and $1,000. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Bob (lUlowiiki, slight-shouldered hut wiry- 
armed 22-year-old Occidental College vaulter 
who ha.s been nudging college record higher and 
higher in recent weeks, soared 15 feet R inches 
(sec pttge JUi in dual meet with Stanford at Pnlo 
Alto to break Cornelius (Dutchi Warmerdam's 
l.Vyear-old world mark by half inch (.■Vpril 27). 

Bill Sharpe, jittery-legged West Chwler 
State Teachers athlete and U,S. record holder at 
52 feet 1 inch, skittere<l 51 feet inches in 
seldom-seen hop. step and jump at Penn Relays 
for new college standard (April 27 1. 

MiNHouri's rapid-gaited John McIntyre, 
Karl Knglund, Henry WIebe and Charley 
Batch bustled back Bn<l forth with greatest of 
8|iee<l. bouncing over timbers in 58.4 for U.S. 
record in 480-yard shuttle hurdle relay at 
Drake Relays in Des Moines (April 27). 

Margaret Edward. I8-year-old British 
bronze medal winner at Melbourne, back- 
stroked 220 yards up and down 55-yard salt 
water Derby Road Bath pool at Blackpool in 
2:41.1 to set world long-course records for 200 
meters and 220 yards (April 27 1. 

Knssian weightlifters hufTed and pu(Te<i, 
stretched their bulging muscles to pair of world 
records in Soviet army rhampionshii>s at Lvov. 
Bantamweight Vladimir Stogov snalcheil 227.1 
pounds to better American Charles Vinci's murk 
(April 26); Olympic Midilleweight Champion 
Fyodem Bogdanovski hefted 035 pounds to crack 
own standard set at Melbourne (April 27i. 


BOXING 

Hogan (.Kid' Basst-y. slick-moving Nigerian, 
suckered bettors who ma<lehim3-to-l underdog, 
overwhelming game Miguel Berrios withsujteri- 
or fire|>ower and greater ring savvy at Wash- 
ington. n.C. to earn 12-rounii decision an<l 
crack at No. 1 Contender Cherif Hamia for 
vacant world featherweight title (see befou'). 


IIH', on roptes in antitrust fight, got little 
hope from government, which asked (or dis- 
solution of Jim Norris' sprawling empire in 
proposed judgment file<l in New York. IBC 
countered with offer to give up all exclusive 
contracts with champions, but Rnal decision 
rests with FerleralJudge Sylvester J. Ryan, who 
will hold hearing on proposals May 20. 

BASEBALL 

Milwaukee Braves continued to set runaway 
pace in National league, adding home-run pow- 
er (five by Joe .\dcock. three by Henry Aaron) 
to top-drawer pitching in split with Chicago 
9-4. 2-3, four straight over St. l.,ouis 8-7. Cin- 
cinnati 9-2, 5-4, 3-2 for 9-1 record. Brooklyn 
stayed rea-sonably close until done in by Pitts- 
burgh's Boh Purkey 7-1 and Bob Friend 3-0, 
tr4ile<i by two games at week's end. 

Chicago held uneasy one-game lead in Amer- 
ican I..eaguP hut were casting backward glances 
at onrushing Boston Red Sox. who ran off five 
in row before New York halted streak, and 
Yankees, who began getting long-range blast- 
■ng from Mickey Mantle and Yogi Berra. 

BOWLING 

Jim Spalding. Louisville civil engineer whose 
pin-rattling set new all-events record of 2.088 
on April 12. was handed title, 81,000, diamond 
gold belt buckle and trophy as 51-day .\BC 
tournament ended at Fort Worth. Other cham- 
pions: Bob Allen of Yonkers. N.Y.. singles, 
with 720; Ronnie Jones and Joe Meszaros of 
Sterling, Ohio, doubles, with 1,369; Peter Hand's 
Reserve Beer of Chicago, open team title, with 
3,126: Rea Cress of Junction City, Kans., 
booster team title, with 2,796. 

CHESS 

Vassily Smy.slov, 36-yeBr-old Ru.s.sian double- 
dome who failed in 1054 challenge, this time 


executed his carefully planned maneuvers with 
perception, won six games, drew 13 to dethrone 
countryman Mikhail Botvinnik as 

world champion at Moscow (see page St). 

HORSE RACING 

Pibc Carlitos, Argentine-bred 4-year-old colt 
in as late starter, came up with rush when 
urged by Ray York. 8torme<l home first in 
$115,000 William P, Kyne .Memorial Handicap 
at Bay .Meadows for hefty 34 to 1 payoff. 

Ned’s Flying, bought for mere pittance 
($50i eight years ago by Mrs. C. Paul Denckla 
of Berwyn. Pa., nimbly maintained his balance 
while two of six starters tumbled over jumps, 
held on to edge Gold Tar in last of Maryland's 
triple timber classics at Butler. Enthused 
Trainer William I). Thomas: "A greater thrill 
than winning the Kentucky Derby.” 

GOLF 

Bill Casper Jr., youthful Bonita. Calif, pro 
with bulging middle, boomed into lead in sec- 
ond round, stayetl there with help of accurate 
putter to post 277 (for 72 holesi to win Ken- 
tucky Derl>y Open and $4,300 at Louisville. 

LACROSSE 

Maryland’s free-swinging huskies had their 
hands full with hard-checking Navy at Anna|>o- 
lis but edged Middies 5 4 on Hob Nolker'a 
fourth-period goal to take giant step toward 
third straight college title. 

.St. Paul's School played part of rude host 
at Bnitimore, stomping all over Sewanhaka 
H.S. 9 2 to put eml to 91-game winning streak 
of Floral Park, L.I. school. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Ron Oeluny and Charlie Jenkins pulled Vil- 
lanova to breathless 3:12.7 mile relay victory 
over Texas, helped Wildcats to triumphs in 


FOCUS ON THE DEED. 



ARTFUL Hogan Ba.ssey (right) steps in- 
side left by Miguel Berrio.s and starts one 
of his own on the way at Wa.shington, D.C. 


WATCHFUL Crip, one of three whoop- 
ing crane.s in captivity, stands guard over 
two eggs laid by mate at New Orleans zoo. 


GRACEFUL Lea Pericoli of Italy dis- 
plays her best form as she .slants one back 
in a tennis tournament at Monte Carlo. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Sportswear 



John (harles, 2o, 
rugged Welshman 
whose skill has made 
him one of Britain’s 
lop soccer stars, has 
shifted his talents to 
Juventus of Turin, 
Italy, after reported 
payment of |ir>4.000 
to I,eeds United and 

$‘JS,000 “Higning on” 

fee. 



Rill Campbell, per- 
sonable ti;i-year-old 
insurance man and 
former Walker Cup 
captain (in 
parlayed superb 
chipping and deadly 
putting into 3 and 2 
victory over Hillman 
Kobbin.s in North- 

Bouth Amateur at 

Pinehursl, K.C. 


sprint motiley and distance medley at Penn 
Ri-lays in Philadelphia <«« /Mge J.?). Top in- 
dividual performer; Indiana's muscular Greg 
Hell, who leape<l 26 fe<-t I > j inches to win broad 
jump: took hundred in 9.7; anchored Ibmsiers 
to second in 880. third in -110 behind Texas. 

Itobby Marrow, .\bilene Christian’s speed- 
gifted thinclad, whipped up biggest storm at 
Hrake Relays in Oes Moines (sec page 
leaving Western Michigan's Ira Murchison six 
feet behind in 9.4 hundred and teaming up 
with Waymond Griggs. Bill Woodhousc and 
Jim Segrest to win 440 in 40. .i, half-mile in 
1:24.2. Added fillip: onetime Iowan Ted 
Wheeler overhauled Laszlo Talmri In stretch, 
outkicked Hungarian in 4:06.9 mile. 


AUTO RACING 

Walt Hansgen, .It-year-old Westfield. N.J. 
sports car dealer, pushed Briggs Cunningham's 
powerful 3.8-liler D-Jaguar at 75.41 mph aver- 
age to win 1.5-mile feature at spanking new 
Lime Rock. Conn. 1 l^-mile track (a« page 44) 
but not before daring young (21) newcomer 
Bruce Kessler of Beverly Hills, in smaller and 
more maneuverable 2-liter Ferrari Testa Rossa, 
gave him exciting tussle. 


MILEPOSTS 

lUKi) —Billy Woods. 18. fast-scooting Water- 
bury. \’t. skier, national junior and senior cham- 
pion in 1956. recently named to U.S. Alpine 
team tor world championshins in Austria next 
winter, one ol America's brightest Olympic 
hopes, in auto crash, at Colbyville. Vi. 

DIKP- I.ou Brero .Sr.. 52. stocky Areata. Calif, 
lumber dealer, hard-driving auto racer who 
wheeled home fourth at Sebring this year; of 
severe burns, after borrowed Maserati-Chevro- 
Ict caught fire during Hawaii Speed Week rare, 
at Honolulu. 


FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

PAUL GOLDSMITH. St CItire Shorts. M>eh.. lOO-m. 
NASCAR Grand Nall., <n 19S7 Ford. Greensbtro. N.C. 


BOATING 

PRINCCTON over Penn and Colwmbii. for Childs 
Cud. for Ib miles. Pnncelon. N.J. 

HARVARD, over Syracuse. MIT and Boston U.. in 
t 48 4 for IK miles. Cambridie. Mass. 

BOXING 

WON DURELLf. lO-round decision over Angelo De- 
Fendis. Iighl heavyweights. New York. 

RALPH (TIGER) JONES and JOE GRAY, 10-round 
draw, middleweights Flint, Mich 
DEL FLANAGAN lO iound decision over Kid Gavilan. 
welterweighls. St. Paul 

IKE CHESTNUT ID-round split decision over Lauro 
Salas, leatharweighls. Los Angeles. 

GOtF 

PATTY BERG. St. Andrews. III. Women’s Western 
Open, wilh 291 tor 72 holes. Montgomery. All. 

HORSE RAONG 

ROUND TABLE $31,000 Blue Grass St. Hi m.. by 
6 lengths. In 1.47r^, Keeneland. Ralph Neves up. 
CEDRUS $29.47$ Laurel H.. I'u m. by head, in 
1 43t,. Laurel Joe Culmone up. 

MIDAFTERNOON $28,800 Excelsior H I'u m., by 
% length, in 1 43),. Jamaica. Eddie Arcaro up- 

SHOOTING 

(Pan American Inll skeal championships, Dallas) 

BOB RAfH. Winnelka. III. men's over ell Idle, with 
491 a $00. 

JUDY ALLEN. Oakland. Calil, women's over-all. pro, 
20-giuge. all-gauge lilies. 


SOCCER 

MEXICO, over U.S.. 7-2. World Soccer Cep elimination. 
Long EJaach. Calif. 

TENNIS 

KEN ROSEWALL. over Pancho Goncales. 4 matches to 0; 
Gonzales leads World Pro Tour. 39-20. 

(Davis Cup. European Zone, hrsi round) 


Czech. 4 Switzerland 1 
Hollands Norway 0 
Mexico $- Yugoslavia 0 
(American Zone, first round) 
Venezuela 3 Cuba 2 
(Eastern Zone, first round) 
Japan 3 Ceylon 0 


... Zealand $— Lebanon 0 
Poland 3 -Luiembourg 0 
S. Africa 4 -Spain 0 


Philippines 3— India 2 



LADIES DAY IN GERMANY finds eager-beaver female hooters as determined as 
any male in first game between women at Frankfurt. East Netherlands Goalie Maanon 
moves in to snatch ball off foot of West Germany ’.s Quast in game won by Dutch team, 6-1. 


I L L U S T RATE D 



JACKIE JENSEN, Boston Red Sox 
outfielder, wears Jantzen's famous 
"Off Duty" walkers of Hnen-Hke Cot- 
ton and Rayon. Adjustable side tabs. 
Sizes 30-44, $5.95; 46-52, $6.95. Club 
shirt of knit Cotton jersey. Collar inset 
matches walkers. Sizes S-M-L-XL, 
$4.95. At leading stores. 



PINCUS BROS - MAXWELL. INC . PHILADELPHIA 7. PA. 
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Re-live the best with a 
Stereo REALIST camera 



when you're ready for 
the best— buy a . . . 

stereo REALIST 





So much fun 


for so little! 

Your home afloat, Lone Star's sleek, 
new 23' CRUISE LINERI Provisions for 
sleeping, cooking, sanitary facilities. 
Family-size 6' x H' stateroom, 6’ x 8' 
aft-deck'. Aluminum Lifeguard-Con- 
struction. protective handrails, extra- 
wide catwalks; 7 color trim options. 
$2195* at your Lone Star dealer’s. 21 
other models from $195 to $2195* 



t906 E. Ma.n Street Qrar^d Pra.r.e. Texas 
*106 alinli in Ctand hu'K tens leduii 


BASEBALL X-RAY 



LOU SKIZAS 

Athlciire second-your riuht 
fit'kltT got oir to fa.sl start 
a-s AL home run leadi-r. 



Phillies first baseman led 
his team and N'L rookies 
with .314 batting average. 



ROGER MARIS 


Indians left fieldi-r topped 
.AL rookies in bulling (.32.)), 
home runs CL and HBls l9). 



DAVC SISLCR 


Red Sox snphonutre pitcher 
paced staff with 2 0 mark. 
Both wins were over Yanks. 



Tigers ox-bonus baby led 
AL at .440 and wa.s best 
Detroit hitter for week. 



BOB LEMON 

Indian veteran trailed -AL 
pitchers with worst KR.A 
and no games completed. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


this *«k(4 21-4 27) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Boston 

Baltimore 

Chicago 


Washington 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Milwaukee 5-1 

Brooklyn 4-2 

Cincinnati 4-1 

New York 4-3 

Philadelphia 3-3 

Chicago 2-4 

Pittsburgh 2-S 

SI. Louis 1-4 


Homers 


Batting Homers 

Week Season Season 




Williams ass Williams 
Boyd 421 Kell 
Fo> .381 Fo« 
Simpson 444 Simpson 
WeiU 3b4 Weil{ 
Berloia 476 Berloia 
Skowron 361 Mantle 
Sievers 346 Sievers 


i tied 
Icllar 
Skuas 
Mans 
Tuttle 
Skowton 


Harstimir 

Tucks 

Score 

3 ird wi 

fold 

Ramos 


ilh 


Adcock .476 Adcock 

Hodges .381 Gilham 

Robinson 409 Bailey 

Vitgl .37S Mays 

Repulski 412 Boucher 
Fondy .333 Fondy 

Groat 407 Groat 

Musial 624 Musial 


367 Adcock 
.385 Snider 
364 CtDwe 


Neeman 
Thom IS 

Ennis 


5 Spahn 3-0 
3 6 Tied with 1 0 

3 Hacker 1 0 
Nuihatl 1-0 

4 Gome; 1-0 
2 a lied with 1-0 
2 lililerieid 1-0 

2 Collum I 0 

3 Puihey 2-0 


2 Wehmeiei 


10 


THE SEASON <t0 Ap 

BESl 


Balling (AL) 
Balling (Nl) 

hilleis (AL) 


hitters (NL) 


Betioia. Del 440 
Musial St L .636 
Skuas. KC 6 
(I per 8 AB) 
Adcuck, Mil 6 
(1 per 6 AB) 


Pitching (AL) 5 lied with 2-0 

Pitching (NL) Spahn. Mil 3-0 

Gomez, NY 3-0 


Complete 
Games (AL) 


Score, Clev 0.93 
Spahn. Mil 1.33 
Qumez. NY I 33 
Score Clev 3 
(in 3 slarls) 


Complete 
Games (NL) 


Team HR(AL) 
Team HR (NL) 
Team runs (AL) 
Team runs (NL) 

Team hits(AL) 
Team hils(NL) 


Burdette Mil 3 
Gomez, NY 3 
Spahn. Mil 3 
(in 3 starts) 
Kansas City 16 
Milwaukee IS 
Kansas City 66 
Cincinnati 46 
Milwaukee 46 
Baltimore 103 
Cincinnati 87 


HEROES AND GOATS 


»ll 27) 

WORST 
Grail. KC 116 
McMillan. Cm .042 
Gardner, Balt 0 
(per 47 AB) 
Schoendiensl, NY 0 
Bell. Cm 0 
(pet 43 AB) 

Slobbs Wash 0-3 
Kline Pill 0-3 
Klippslein. Cm 0-3 
Roberlt, Phil 0-3 
Lemun Clev 8.36 
Rush. Chi 8 18 


Brewer BosO 
Lemon. Clev 0 
(m 3 slarls) 
KIme Pitt 0 
Klippslein, Cm 0 
(m 3 starts) 


3 tied with 6 
Chicago 6 
Cleveland 30 
Chicago 34 


Cleveland 69 
Chicago 67 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Sievers, Wash ( 366) 
Mauch. Bos ( 381) 
Williams, Bos ( 400) 
Simpson. KC( 364> 
Lopez KC(3h) 
Yosi, Wash {.275) 


8 

7 

10 

9 

9 

9 


Teammates 
Balled In 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Mays. NY (361) 12 

Adcock, Mil (.367) 8 

Aaron. Mil ( 316) 11 

Bouchee, Phil (.314) 8 

Sauer. NY ( 282) .... 6 


3 

6 


Balling 
Home Runs 
RBIs 
Pitching 




AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Mans. Clev .326 
Mans. Clev 3 
Mans. Clev 9 
Hyde. Wash 1-2 


Bouchee. Phil 314 
Neeman. Chi 2 
Bouchee Phil 7 
4 lied with 1-0 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


SO ‘I Iliftlll opf !>!* 

rlrnr ir.i'.T, [) ll•,|lrl’ rtirli/ or rml’i; M - 

irohr rii’ulili/. N wilier ill iiiinn'il liti'jlil: 

SH <lii/h'hi liiyh; II high; VH ••ri/ 

lu'jli; 1. -Iiiir: l( K fulling. W Toll 

tro'rr lein prrirT uri' 'ih'. I'<» li.*hli>ij tjoini; 

FK inliiiiy fin'r; FP fitlii'ig /mi.r,- <)\<J 
oiilUnil’ rim ijiiiiil: 0(i oiilliHik yiiiiil; 

OF oiilloiik f'lir; Ol’ oiiHook /iinir 

TROUT: liJdTisii c-dii MKiv: .Mi>si ivlimr) and 
• ■'HT iiiuinland rivnrs holdini* somi- ruti liroai s, 

. saliium fry nol •'Iniwinj! \M'II as yi'l. 

Ffi iin Salnicin. FF on Cannilii-ll, OysU-r anil 
I’lintloili'P. Island iakps and iirmiui'inj; 

wiili Mrihim, Mcprtcin. (loslinj; aiicl (Joiisi-ni'ck 
aiiionu );r>cid Ih-is. Off, 

I'KNVSVIA 4\t \ : Kiicfiil Harr:sliiirt' aj;i‘nl rr- 
|n>r?s stroams N, i'lit lisli just nni 

hitlint. Nymphs arc inp iirnduccrs for I lie few 
in»cri-st<‘d iroui and Hiir Sjirini; b^-si stream in 
i.-ntrai stale, Oti. ()\<; fur Xlleulieny Furc'i 
and northern tiiT after recent sicce <if ImkIi wa- 
i>r, F\f; lit) Youni; Woman's ('r<'ck. Clmion 
riiuniy. with almost any wet jiatiern accepi.a- 
hle. Stream has splendi'l record of lirown re- 
jiroduclion anti Kray piilmer-iied pattern has 

t entieini: them u|i to 17 incht-s. I.arne 

streams still SH hut tributaries danily. 
iiVTMtlo: SO May 1 in must districts for 
h’-owmes with water ' I.: OVfJ. Some lakes 
on tine between North Bay an<l Saiilt Ste, Ma- 
ne anti north still iced, but all lakes in ,\li;on- 
tjuin I’ark. Halibnrton HiKhlantU, Kavwirthas 
anti l.anti of l^kes ojwn with \VTII<-;'>2, 
w Bellingham corres))ont|enl re- 

|nirls (irsi Kfeat calchall now fiasseil. anv'lers 
swealiiiK for paKe,v rainbows, FO in ea'-iern 
lakes. Colutnbiii Basin seers report abundant 

iiiiiits on still-lislieil cheese eKKs anil jumbo 
I’aut/.kies, i)eer Lake. Stevens t'ounty, eon- 
tinuinu tt> turn out Mackinaws to 2ri |ioiin<ls 
on dee|)-fisheil |>ltii;< at lake’s eenliT. In Oka- 
nogan County. Siieetaclc ar<l Aeneas lakes 
waniieil up for ilawn fly fisherman. Skattit 
Citiinty’s Clear Lake turninK out limits to 
most|iiito dry tlies, anil I IioiikI' season still early 
lor l.iike Wlialcoin. response of hij; eutibr.ia’s 
tine to ra.si-iroller| small s|ioons anti piutpt 
lisheil citise to surface in warmer stratum. 
f.M.'t'oilMM Crowley I-uki‘ hottKe'l limelieht 
on -\i>rii 27 general opener with record l(l,ii3l 
anglers an<l L20ii weight limits. Other hot 
sjiois. Sierra June Lake lotip and Briilgeport 
Keservoir. Cioml weather, heavy (ilanls ma'Ie 
for finest r)|»ening in years, with FO in north- 
ern anil central area, ami west Sierra .streams 
such as Kaweah, Title, Kings and Kern near 
mid<eii«i>n clarity and flow. 

Nf.W vokk; Lovely weather improved fishing 
in Kvojiits feijion. Shandtiken portal has been 
lurneil ilown to oiK'.sixth flow and almost en- 
tire length of river below it i.s wadeable. Ksojius 
SO hut sidestreams C. U Tl(l-M. Fish re.spoml- 
ing to wet flies, nymphs, liait with an oceasional 
dry fly prtMlueing on feeders arouml 2 or S 
in afternoon. Hatches of small dark caddis, 
Hendrickson and graniiom flies seen and fish 
re.spunding in Beuverkill area, Ffi on Heaver- 
kill anti Willowemoe. Ka.st Brancii of Delaware 
VI. due to retiuced tltiw from IVpacti>n Reser- 
voir anil trout spiKiking. btr. patient anglers 
taking them below tiam. Schoharie spy most 
enibusiastic, reports numerous limits. WTSK- 
H2. so warm inileeil, that some Itiiss are mov- 
ing on bucktails. Ijoill (iordons coming olT now 
and eflective but wets |>roviding most ol the 
action. Karly stone fly batches almost finished. 
Saranac and West Branch of .Ausaliii' N, 
\VTlfi-.)2 and some limits reiiorteil with min- 
nows most atlraelivp bait. Luke I’laeiil ice out 
anil rainbows to five pounds biting there. 
Wisccivsi.s : Brule booster reports Otc;, water 
N. C. WT52-56 with many ra.nbows on st>awn- 
ing bells and plenty of fish traffie hetwis’n 
redd and l.ake Suiierior. Night erawlers still 
mi»i successful bait. fieneralSO May 
iiKKiiOV: SO .April 27 found fish cooperative 
from eou-sial cutthroat waters on inland where 
brownies and rainbows look over. Water L and 
C; OV(;. Hatches are in evidence anil trout 
feeding. Balt, spin fishing and trolling all tak- 
ing fish. Detroit Hi-servoir promises to bp hot 
spot for early-aea-son anglers. 


SKW lUMPsuiKK; Brook trout .SO .\pril 22 ami 
F<J in .southern half of state with luiit nali- 
liing them in tributary streams and ponds, flies 
in ponds tifter 11 a.m. Fish are running small, 
liowever. FI* in larger streani.s. Because of forest 
lire threat, woods were closeil in midwei'k, so 
all stream fishing just abiiut shut down ttml 
iiiiglers confirii'cl to boats and wharves on lakes 
jiiid |ionils that can be reached without going 
ibroiigh timber. Bun will lift when rain comes. 
Of. when rain eomi-s, Manchi-sier agent says 
III look for ilry fly fishing by midnionth in 
siHilhern streams. 

SUVA si'OTiA: F<1 in (Juysboroiigh County, 
eastern Halifax. Mersey River and lakes of 
southwestern jirovinep. Otherwise FF with 
waters H and D. 0(1 as wiiaiher now favorable. 
MiwKSOTv: FO -IS rainbow run eonimuing on 
north shore streams iiji to (irand .Marais, Wa- 
ter N anil C- Ofi. Backwoods laki-s at (iruml 
Marais still iced and some snow runolT yet to 
be accomplishi'ii, i>iii co|<| nights kee|) it in 
boumis. Ninety percent of anglers using spin- 
ning gear with scarlet lluoreseeni yarn festoon- 
ing bare hooks which are ilriftoil through hole.s 
along fioitom. 

vtiemi'.AS: FT* F. water VI. C in .\u Sable. Au 
(ires. Thunder Bay. Rifle and other east state 
walerslied streams but OC, West state streams 
such as Fere Marcpiette, Boardinan. Betsy re- 
pitri FF. water H. C and, again. Ofl. F<» on 
Manistee ami Jordan with water N. C. 

KINGFISH: fi.oKlitv: FV<; in northwest stai.- 
from Cedar Keys around to ('arraludle. .Any 
variety of trolled feathers, sjioons or mullet 
strips bring at tacks from large schools, .Average 
weight is Irom eight to lb poumis but some 
iunkers scale up to lib pounds. OA'CL 

CHANNEL BASS: siilTil rAI(i)l.l.\.t : (lurf 
cas-iers on islands around Charleston and boat 
fishermen in (leorgeiown area report line hauls 
with catelie.s to lib jiountls. 
soitTH <'.\Riii.i \ a: Bass hitting surf frttm Killy 
Hawk to Drum Inlet anil OV(f indeed with 
weat her perfiwt. Kish also heing taken on trolleil 
spoons at (Ifcgoti Inlet, Hattertw Inlet from 
F>oint of lieuch at Drum Inlet. 

LANDLOCKED SALMON: \K\V HAMI’SHIKK; 
Woods lian has not affected tishing as all fug 
lakes are reaehahle without going iliroiigh for- 
i“sts. With smelt run at grmeral peak, F<1 at 
Winnipi-saukts' ami Winnis.piam and Sunupis* 
beginning to take hold. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: NKW II K I' \.S W I <' K : 
Ni-wca.sile veteran opines FV<i with salmtin 
up to 2il iKiunds landed from main Mirumiehi. 
several imich larger lost in vicinity of Black- 
villc. Mickey V'inn, Smelt. Riiseof New Knglami 
among best flies. Weather dark presently but 
forecast's clear and warm. 0 (L 

BLUEFISH: \n\v JKKSKV: First fish of year - 
a school of two- and three-pimnilers were 
sighted l>y coast guardsmen, reports .Asbury 
Park agent. Several blues have been caught 
by vasteTs wt ('.ravelling I'oini Iwlow Tuckerton 
on Great Bay. 

NtiKTH fARiii.iNA; Blues averaging pound uml 
a fjuarler becoming identiful in surf of (litter 
Banks. .Anglers taking them near outer tip of 
Diamond Shoals report fish going to thr€<> 
pounds. 
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2'/i X 2% PROJECTOR 

for 3Smm, loo! 
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from knowing hands . 


ntegrity 


shoes that live up to their handsome 
good looks. Comfortable reasons for 
their reputation of quality 
the world over, 

THE ROYAL SCOT Perforated— 

Smart two-eyelet-tie moccasin in 
supple brown boarded grain, perforated 

for marvelous air-condilioned comlort. 


I 



J. P. SMITH SHOE CO.. CHICAGO 27. lllir«OIS 


Ciillmi lu>«i>ouvlMlw<«t lor diK'im.ivilini Uotntnd 
<l>«nt«l« h*i Ben o«< »<• occupation lot over (I >«aii 
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CURLICUES ARE IN 


O PTIMISM in the future of U.S. sports car racing is 
busting out all over. The nation is prosperous, the 
sale of sports cars is brisker than ever and, especially 
in the East, the spring song of the bulldozer has seemed 
more melodious to road racers than the chirp of the 
hermit thrush. 

With the meaty part of another Sports Car Club of 
America racing season just around the corner, some of the 
most exciting bulldozing is going on at Lime Rock, Conn, 
and Bridgehampton, Ixjng Island, whose new road courses 
are diagramed above. Danville, Va., Thompson, Conn, 
and Marlboro, Md. have courses in progress, and still others 
are blueprinted or actually taking shape at Savannah, Ga., 
Riverside, Calif, and San Francisco. 

By midsummer the old dependence on airport courses— 
at best stop-gap substitutes for true road racing— will 
have substantially ended. The new circuits, added to the 
superb Road America layout at Elkhart Lake, Wis., the 
refurbished "Watkins Glen, N.Y. course and a few others 
which utilize natural terrain, are tangible expressions of 
the runaway confidence which has carried off the loyal 
adherents to this sport. 

Sports cars are designed to race on roads. For flat-out 
speed tests the airports are good enough, but to test the 
agility and versatility which distinguishes sports cars, the 
hills and corners of a road course in a natural setting are 
infinitely superior. Not only that, but the dri^’ers prefer 
the roads, and so do spectators. 


So far the sport has not needed a consistent supply of 
big names to survive in the U.S., and this has been one of 
its strengths, for the cars themselves have carried the load 
of providing spectacle and thrill. Not that big names would 
not increase attendance, but there are few American drivers 
with big reputations— such as Carroll Shelby, Phil Hill and 
Masten Gregory— and these may be expected to bypass 
many big events in the U.S. in favor of choice European 
races, in which prize money can be accepted without preju- 
dicing amateur standing at home. Since amateur racing is 
the bone and sinew of sports car competition in the U.S., 
promoters must continue to count on the band of part- 
time drivers who go from office and shop to the race course 
(at a considerable financial loss), and on the growing body 
of fans, many of whom drive the same kind of cars they 
see at the races. The course builders are betting a lot of 
costly pavement that the boom is really just beginning. 

Among the new courses, Lime Rock, in northwest Con- 
necticut, is the most ambitiously conceived. When it 
opened last week for an inaugural program of regional 
SCCA races, only the basic 1 * ^-mile main track was used, 
but this will be extended eventually to include a IJ^-mile 
"mountain” circuit whose highest point will be a lofty 200 
feet above the lowest. 

When completed. Lime Rock is to have luxuries un- 
dreamed of by today's footsore racing fans, who normally 
expect access roads, public address reports and toilet facili- 
ties, among other things, to be sadly inadequate. Planned 
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BRIDGEHAMPTON 


BLOOM 


New sports car race tracks like those at Lime Rock 
and Bridgehampton are springing up everywhere — a 
symptom of the big boom in amateur auto racing 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 


by the distinguished industrial designer Raymond Loewy, 
in cooperation with Racing Driver John F'itch, Lime Rock 
is essentially a scientifically engineered race course and test 
ground, but it will have, in time, a clubhouse an<I restau- 
rant, a television broa<lcasti:ig bootli and— rnirahilc d/rfu 
—a train to haul peripatetic spectators from one vantage 
point in tlie Infield to another. 

The asphalt pavement of the present track is laid over 
2 ' -j-feet of gra\ el ami is 28 to 40 feet wide. The corners are 
gently banked. Only 100 miles from Manhattan and 140 
miles from Boston, Lime Rock is in a position to tap great 
population centers; just to he prepared, the owners are 
planning to provide parking far 30,000 cars. N'alional SCCA 
races will be hel<l June 8 and 9. 

Unlike Lime Rock, which is virgin racing territory, 
Bridgehampton knew auto racing on public roa<ls from 
1915 to 1920 and from 1949 to 1953. Now a private course is 
under construction — a 3.1-rnile circuit out where Long 
Island dips its toe into the Atlantic, 125 miles from Man- 
hattan. The black-top pavement will be 27 feet wide, with 
6-foot hard-packed shoulders. There will be parking for 
10,000 cars and space for more than 50,000 spectators. The 
course should be ready for a regional SCCA meeting in 
June or July; the big weekend will be a national competi- 
tion September 28 and 29. 

A course from which much is eventually expected is the 
3J^^-mile V'irginia Internationa) Raceway, near Danville. 
An SCCA national event scheduled for this weekend was 


put off until midsummer after heavy spring rains delayed 
the construction. 

A Greensboro, X.C. group expects to put $500,000 into 
the track, which was outlined not from blueprints but by 
on-the-spot judgment. 

“It was a case of saying, 'Bulldozer go here, bulldozer go 
there,' ” an official commented. 

Meanwhile, another major course has been in prepara- 
tion very (juietly at Thompson, in the northeast rorner of 
C onnecticut . One of the busiest sports car courses in the 
East in its recent 1 ' ^-mile form, Thompson is anticipat- 
ing no slump with a new and interesting-looking 2.3.-mile 
circuit which incorporates part of the old backstretcli. The 
asphalt pavement is 27 feet wide, and tliere are .seven tight 
turns plus a four-tenths-mile high-speed pit stretch. 

It isn’t just in the new circuits, of course, that the boom 
is showing. Membership in the SCCA, the principal organ- 
ization for sports car racing, is 8,500, up 2,000 from the 
total at this time last year, with an increase to 9,500 ex- 
pected by the end of 1957. Foreign car sales doubled in 
1956 over 1955, jumping to 100,000; exporters expect to 
double i/iaf figure this year. Bluropean prospects for dollar 
sales following U.S. racing success are, naturally, inspiriting 
the actual race competition. Jaguar, for example, has be- 
gun building the XK SS mode! specifically for the Ameri- 
can market, and we may expect a major effort by Maserati 
this year. Corvettes will again upliold the U.S. end of it. 

The cars are here; the courses are cDming apace, 
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"RHONDA’S" RUGGED STEEL BOW PLOWS THROUGH CHOPPY WATER IN SPEED RUN OFF MIAMI BEACH. FLA. 

FLOATING FANTASY 

As powerful as a small steamer and loaded with luxury gear, the 'Rhonda III' 
was tailored to the tastes of Shipbuilding Executive Robert I. Ingalls Jr. 


by EZRA BOWEN 


T in; RUCGED steel yacht Rhonda HI, whose gleaming 
interior is pictured at right and on the following pages, 
is the kind of boat you might build if you owned the third 
largest shipyard in the United States and could, therefore, 
have your own men make you just about anything you 
wanted in the way of a luxury vessel. Obviously, this is an 
opportunity that comes to very few people. But it did come 
to Robert I. fngaUs Jr., of Birmingham, Ala,, who owns 
90' t of the stock in Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., and who 
has been “thinking about a yacht since I was about 15, 
16 years old.” 

“My first idea in this boat,” said IngalLs, “was to have 
all the comforts of a .small home afloat. I wanted a dining 
salon separated from the main lounge. I sometimes have 
25 people for cocktails, 30 for a buffet, and I knew I was 
going to want a lot of room. Then I w'anted a completely 
.separated afterdeck: I wanted wall-to-wall carpeting, and 
air-conditioning all through the boat. And I had to have 


six feet five inches of headroom all over. I'm 6-foot-4. and 
I didn’t want to be cracking my head all the time. I jotted 
dow’n all my ideas, and I took them to M. Rosenblatt & 
Son up in New York.” 

Rosenblatt & Son are naval architects and marine en- 
gineers who have built their reputation primarily in ship 
and small craft design for the Navy, but have also done some 
fine work on civilian yachts. The elder Rosenblatt took a 
quick glance through Ingalls’ sketches and said, “Look, 
you’ll have to junk these. You don’t want a boat. What 
you want is a small ocean liner.” 

Then tlie Rosenblatts set about tailoring a ship to In- 
galls’ exacting taste.s. “This was a question,” said the 
younger Ro.senblatt, “of taking a fi-foot 4-inch man in 
space and designing a boat around him.” The boat that 
the Rosenblatts designed, after some 14,000 man hours of 
drawing and erasing, was 95 feet 10 inches long, 20 feet 
text ciiHliiiued on jtaye i9 
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DINING SALON I.-, richly (h'coratcd with upholstcrwl rosfwoo.l 
chairs, mahoi'any dining table and buffet, original Montague Daw- 
son painting on wall. Open door at right leads into pjintry area. 


MAIN SALON (6t7fn> ) measures IS 6 inches by 14 feet .1 
inches, has handmade India carp«*i, T\' and hi-fi .set with phono- 
graph on gimbals. 1’as.sageway ' riylit> connects with dining salon. 



















PILOT MOUSE has cDiiirols rnmpactly arrarm«-»i on mahogany 
{'ountcr. Aiuomatic piloi is dirt-otly in front of whwi. with twin 
ihroulfs anil n-vt-r-c font rols on i-ithor side, riKiarsfopf at rinht. 


of siainU-ss stHfl, has .16 cubic 
ivf with six burners and iwci 
li-udint’ upward into pantry. 
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■RHONDA' 

continued from inigr 46 


10 inches in the beam, and 5 feet 10 
inches draft. The engines agreed upon 
were two beefy, 490-hi) Superior die- 
sels that could push the tremendous 
weight — roughly 150 tons — which had 
to be packed into a 90-fool fi 5 8-inch 
waterline. 

With plans in hand, Ingalls got on 
the phone to find the materials he 
wanted. “I talked with the president 
of the U.S. Steel branch in Birming- 
ham,” he said. “They made me a spe- 
cial rolling of d 16 Cor-Ten steel for 
the hull. Then the Carrier Corporation 
worked for several months and pro- 
duced two special, five-ton air-condi- 
tioning units. And I got ahold of some 



SOB INGALLS JR. i8hea<l of third biggest 
shipbuilding company in U.S., spends two 
and a half months each year cruising (lulf 
Const and Bahamas aboard Uhnnda III. 



of the electronic people to make a 
hi-ft unit that will play continuously 
for 1(1 htturs.” 

With this kiiui of help and planning, 
lihondtt eould hardly miss; and when 
she was completed in .January of 1955. 
she was one of the finest yachts built 
in the U.S. in the past 15 years. Her 
insides, as these pictures show, are the 
ultimate in seagoing tuxur.v. Her sail- 
ing characteristics are e.xcellent— good 
staliility from the broad holtom and a 
bow tlial throws the water well. Her 
lw(i big engines give her a cruising 
speed of lll'a knots and a top speed of 
1-1. Five thou.sand-gallon fuel tanks let 
her cruise 2,500 miles without refuel- 
ing. But best of all, she is a pretty 
boat with no feeling of stubbiness or 
overcrowding. Site is, in short, every- 
thing that Bob Ingalls was hoping for 
when he ordered a yacht. 

Now turn the page for detailed 

drawings of “Rhonda's" Interior 






— visit glamorous Sun Volley which 
feotures all the sports of a dozen summer 
resorts, topped by outdoor ice-skating on 
our new all-seasons Olympic-size rink, 
enjoy — 


GOLFING • RIDING • TENNIS 
SKEET AND TRAP SHOOTING 
SWIMMING • FISHING 
EVENING ENTERTAINMENT 

A£^6eA.Aj-cJlo^->r^ : 

— Address Mr. Winston McCreo, Monoger, 
Sun Valley, Idaho (or phone Sun Volley 331 1) 
or Union Pacific Railroad. Room 2387, 
Omaha 2. Nebrosko, or see your local 
irovel agent. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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‘RHONDA’ 

conlimifd 


BOAT DECK AND PILOT HOUSE 


1 Six-man bal$a life raft 

2 Shatterproof win<low$ 

3 Chart table 

4 Binnacle 

5 Radarscope 

6 Control console 

7 Mahogany shelf over passageway 

8 Transoceanic portable radio 

9 Chair 

10 6S-watt radiotelephone 

11 Settee (engine room hatch beneath) 

12 Locker for four 35-gal. gas drums 

13 Pitometer (speed, distance indicator) 


14 Electro-acoustic Fathometer 

15 Stairway to mam deck 

16 Stairway to main deck 

17 Air supply fan for engine room 

18 Stack 

19 Air-conditioning unit 

20 Air-conditioning ducts 

21 Fiberglas sailing dinghy 

22 Fiberglas owner's launch 

23 Boat deck 

24 Deck box with cleaning gear 

25 Teak handrail 

26 Stern light 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


CUTAWAY VIEW OF MAIN DECK 


Jackstaff 
Bowline chocks 
Bowline bitt 

Anchor davits with electric winches 

Hawse pipes 

Cham stoppers 

Windlass 

Auxiliary anchor 

Teak forecastle deck 

Steel hatch to crews' quarters 

Deck boxes (butane gas tanks and firefighting gear inside) 

Foam rubber settee with removable cushions 

Formica-topped mahogany buffet 

Steps to forecastle deck 


15 Air-conditioning and heating ducts 

16 Spring line cleats 

17 Upholstered rosewood dining room chairs 

18 Mahogany dining table 

19 Wall-to-wall carpet 

20 Window 

21 Dumbwaiter to galley 

22 Stairway to galley and crews' quarters 

23 Seven-cubic-foot refrigerator 

24 Cleaning gear locker 

25 Hot plates 

26 Sink and counter 

27 Dresser 

28 Door and screen door (pantry to mam deck) 
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29 Cocktail bar 

30 Pantry 

31 Stairway to pilot house 

32 buUne tanii^s) 

33 Entrance to engine room ladder 

34 Stairway to boat deck 

35 Doorway to liquor storage 

36 Door to raingeat locker 

37 Deck toilet 

38 Lighting switch control and rectifier lockers 

39 Door and screen door (mam passage to mam deck) 

40 Door to main passage 

41 TV-hi-fi console 

42 Wall-to-wall India carpet 

43 Easy chair 

44 Coffee table 


45 Convertible sofa bed 

46 Writing desk 

47 Lamp 

43 ^nt-ie\ardaTit tuitam 

49 Bar 

50 Teak rnain deck 

51 Aluminum stairway to guests' and owner’s quarters 

52 Open -deck doors 

53 Door and screen door (mam salon to afterdeck) 

54 Afterdeck box and serving bar 

55 Afterdeck with hemp matting 

56 Rattan lounge chairs 

57 Foam rubber settee 

58 Teak handrail 

59 Stern line bitts 

60 Jackstatt 



Turn page for more "Rhonda’' 
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CABIN DECK AND ENGINE ROOM 


f Forepeak (storage lor bumpers, lenders, lines, etc.) 

2 Watertight steel bulkhead 

3 locker 

4 Washbasin 

5 Head 

6 Crew's washroom 

7 Crew’s shower 

8 Hanging lockers 

9 Captain's and chiel engineer’s quarters 

10 Two berths (28 inches by 74 inches each) 

11 Crew's quarters 

12 Locker 

13 Transom berth (28 inches by 74 inches) 

14 Two pipe berths (28 inches by 74 inches) 

15 Watertight door 

16 Crew's mess 

17 Mess table 

18 Messroom seats (electrical equipment beneatlr) 

19 Cook’s and steward's stateroom 

20 Two bunks (28 inches by 74 inches) 

21 Dresser 

22 Galley 

23 Dish and condiment lockers 

24 Sink and sideboard 

25 Air port 

26 Galley range (six burners, two ovens) 

27 Ladder to pantry 

28 Dumbwaiter to pantry 

29 36-cubic loot refrigerator and freezing compartment 

30 Door to engine room 

31 Engine room 

32 12-circuit power panel 


33 12-circuit lighting panel 

34 Air-conditioning condensor 

35 Starting air compressor 

36 Five-ton air-conditioning compressor 

37 Hand tank for refrigeration fluid 

38 Starting air tank for engines 

39 Mam switchboard 

40 Sea-water strainer for port main engine, generator 

41 Fresh-water pressure pump 

42 Fresh water pressure tank 

43 Sump pump controllers 

44 56-hp 30-kw. diesel generator 

45 Fresh water transfer pump 

46 Generator 

47 Fresh water transfer pump controller 

48 Starting box controls for motor generators 

49 Exhaust for main engine 

50 Controls for water-heating circulating system 

51 Lube oil niter for main engines 

52 Heating boiler for air-conditioning, hot water 

53 Mam battery charging panel 

54 Mam battery charging panel resistor 

55 Fuel oil transfer pump (mam engines) 

56 Diesel generator lube oil lank 

57 Salt-water pressure system controller 

58 Salt-water pressure tank 

59 Salt-water pressure pump 

60 Bilge and general service pump controller 

61 Bilge and general service pump 

62 Work bench 

63 COi cylinders for fire hghting 

64 49CI-hp Superior diesel 
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65 Starboard and port guest staterooms 

66 Guest bed (37 inches by 75 inches) 

67 Hassock 

68 Chest ot drawers atrd mirror 

69 Vanity table and chair 

70 Chest ot drawers 

71 Linen locker 

72 Lobby 

73 Aluminum stairway to mam salon 

74 Doorway to steward's cleaning gear locker 

75 Guest bathroom 

76 Sink 


77 Shower 

78 Owner’s stateroom 

79 Bed (39 inches by 79 inches) 

80 Wardrobe 

81 Armchair 

82 Folding ironing board 

83 Owner's bathroom 

84 Tissue and toiletry locker 

85 Fire-retardant curtain 

86 Chest of drawers 

87 Battery lararette (30 Exide storage batteries) 


litjjtfo’ioti hy Dar 



•■RHONDA'S" THREE DECKS have 6-fool •'i-inch headroom cruising radius of 2.f>00 miles at an average speed of 8'.^ knots, 

throughout, are subtly tapered fore and aft to give boat stream- gets good seagoing stability from her 120 -foot 10-inch beam despite 

lined look. Designed for 14-knot top speed, llhoiidn ha.s maximum .shallow-draft keel which allows her to cruise Inland Waterway. 
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THE SAD 
SONG 
OF BOBBY 


Manager Bobby Bragan constantly sings the 
praises of his youthful Pittsburgh Pirates, 
but actually his heart is heavy. The trouble 
Is, the youthful Pittsburgh Pirates can't hit 

by ROBERT CREAMER 



S iiMK ha!>el>aU learns become famous 
for collecting great pitchers, like 
the Cleveland Indians. Others seem 
Ui develop home run hitters in clus- 
ters; the Cincinnati Redlegs, for in- 
stance. Some come up with hordes of 
daring, dashing base runners, as the 
St. Louis Cardinals did a decade or 
two back. 

The Pittsburgh Pirates collect one- 
syllable names. 

There has probably never been a 
team in the history of baseball with a 
more impressive assemblage of single- 
syllable players than the current Pi- 
rates. Ruth could have made this team, 
or Foxx, or Cobb, but Boots Poffen- 
berger would never have had a chance. 
Tlie Pittsburgh roster, read with the 
proper sonority and rhythm, sounds 
like a half-forgotten fragment of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, something to befuddle 
future generations of unlettered fresh- 
men. Just imagine a dedicated profes- 
sor of early English literature .soulfully 
intoning: 

('hunt. Fare; 

Foilc.^, Friend and Freeze: 


Croaf, Hall 

Kinij, Kliiic aitd Law. 

Lntig, liiuid, Wiilh, Smith. 

Or Branch Rickey. He’d do wonders 
with it. You can almost hear Rickey, 
eyebrows high, liis voice strong and 
full and rolling, each unintelligible 
monosyllable suddenly fraught with 
significance for the future : Pirate skills, 
Pirate victories, Pirate pennants. 

Bobby Bragan, who is Mr. Rickey’s 
agent (which is to say, he manages the 
Pirates, the team Mr. Rickey create<l ), 
doesn’t recite poetry. For him “Churn, 
Face; King, Kline and Law” are arms 
and bats, and they don't sing. Bobby 
does sing, however land pretty well, 
too, for an ex-catcherb anti he plays 
a mean parlor piano. But when he sings 
he has a smile on his face and a tear in 
his heart, because the Pirates, for all 
their Chaucerian promise, are a long 
way from being a good baseball team. 
Their pitching is thin, their fielding or- 
dinary and their hitting — well, the Pi- 
rate halting order most days is a weak 
imitation of a major league lineup. 

The Pirates would probably be a lot 


worse off if Manager Bragan weren’t 
around. This swarthy, black-haired, 
black-eyed, chunky little man doesn't 
have much to work with — just five 
players of unquestioned major league 
ability: Pitchers Bob Friend and Hon 
Kline, Third Baseman Frank Thonia.s, 
Outfielders Bill Virdon and Roberto 
Clemente. But he uses what he has 
to full advantage. He wastes no oppor- 
tunities. If Bragan were a .salesman and 
a door were opened an inch to him, his 
foot would be in, shortly followed by 
his mouth, and subsequently by a sale. 

So far a.s the Pirates are concerned, 
B«)bby is a con man; and he sells them 
pride. 

This may help to explain Bragan's 
much-pu!)licized feud with New York 
Ciianl Manager Bill Rigney. Bragan 
doe.sn't have too much admiration for 
Rigney to begin with, but the basic 
reason for his dow'n-grading the (liants 
I he calls them a la.st -place club, which ‘ 
angers Rigney) is to up-grade the Pi- 
rates. Pittsburgh got its foot in the 
door last year when it finished seventh 
after four straight years in eighth 
place. Bragan means to exploit that. 
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and he has alreatly, to the extent tliat 
Ills players are convinced that tliey are, 
at worst, a fifth-place team. 

'Phis reasonitiKcan apply to Bratfan’s 
custom of lining his players picayune 
amounts for minor infractions of llu* 
rules $5 for rejiortinjt late to the ]»ark, 
Sin for failing to throw a })itcliout 
wlieii it was called for. $l2n for failiiu; 
to slide intfi .second base in a cru<-ial 
nuiment'. 'I’he fines aren’t much, i<ul 
th»*y sting a man’.s pride. .'Viid they 
help spread Hragan's liasic idea tliat 
this club is too good to condone care- 
h'ssness; carelessness is for eighth- 
place clubs, 

This theory would work much lietter 
if Bragan liad some hitters to ba<‘k up 
his pitchers. Last spring wlien Dale 
Long llareii like a nova and hit homers 
and drove in runs like Mickey Mantle, 
the Pirates tlared with him. ami before 
you knew it they were soaring along 
(in top of the league. Then, like a nova, 
Long l)urned out, and tlie Pirate.s <lie<l 
witli liim, subsiding steuilily into -sev- 
enth place. Over the last Iwo-ihirds of 
t lie season they had the worst r«‘cord in 
the league ‘ worse than the Culis, worse 
than the (Jianlsi. But liragan, the con 
man, kept everyone, including the Pi- 
rates, from realizing it, with the result 
that on the last weeketul of the season 
the puerile Pittsburghers nearly upset 
Rrooklyn'.s pennant cart with their 
lierce, almost frenzied efforts to win. 

This year their efforts, while possibly 
still frenzied, are unhappily not very 
fierce. For example, Rob P'riend, Rra- 
gaii's best pitcher and very possibly 
the best pitcher in the National League, 
one day allowed the Brooklyn Dodgers 
only four hits and two runs in Ebbets 
Field, the pitchers’ graveyard, and yet 
he wa.s soundly beaten. 

'I'he Pirates picked up si.\ hits off 
.lolintiy P<»dres, had two walk.s, stole 
two bases . . . and failed to score. The 
Dodgers ha<l only four liits, no walks, 
stole no bases . . . ami s<‘ored twice 
on two sudflen home runs, one after 
tlie other, in the fourth inning, .\side 
from the homers, only two Dodgers 
reaclieil base all day. But the D<»dgers 
won. ami it seemed easy. 

.\fler the game a man voiced 
jiraise for the superb game Friend had 
pitched. 

"What about Podre.s'.’" a Brooklyn 
frii-ml ilemamleil. "Hr won.” 

"Frieml pitclied the lietler game,” 
tlie other said calmly. 

"He lost! Podres won!” the si-cond 
'man argueil. "Podres pitclied a shut- 
out. for Pete’s sake.” 

He was withered liy a look. 

" A n ifliuihj can shut out i’itts- 


burgh.” he was told. ‘‘They’re singles 
hitters. What a bunch of bums.” 

The word "bum” was u.sed, of 
course, to <]e.scril)e the hitting ability 
of the Pirates ami not tlieir personal 
behavior. .A.s people, the Pittsburgh 
players are first -elass; most of them 
are young, clean-cut, hard-working, 
trustworthy, reverent, loyal ami brave. 

But ahumlant virtue is not a guar- 
antee of success in baseliall. There is a 
story told in Pittsburgh aliout this. In 
midsea.son last year the Pirates elevat- 
ed a l!>-year-old.second baseman numeil 
Bill Mazoroski 'who has as many syl- 
lables all hy him.self us the rest of the 
Pittsburgh infield) from the minors. 
MaziToski pnivetl to be a highly skilled 
fielfler ami gave signs of developing 
into a fair major league hitter. Signs, 
however, were and. thus far. continm* 
to lie.' all. He lialted only .2i:i ami in 
81 games drove in just 1 I rutns. 

Now, Mazero.ski’s home town is not 
fur from Pittsliurgli and one <lay late 
in tlie season a grouj) of iieighbor.s ami 
friends dropped into Forbes Field with 
gifts and speeches. ’I’tiey made it clear 
that they weren’t trying to puff Bill 
up into a great ballplayer, or anything 
like that. It was simply that they 
wanted to expre.ss publicly tlieir admir- 
ation for what they knew him to lie al- 
ready; a young man of fine character, 
wcll-like*l and respected hy everyone 
who knew him, decent, reliable, the 
sort of boy a town would be proud of 
if he'd never so much as played a game 
of biuseball in his life. 

conlinuetl 
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BRAGAN’S SAD SONG 

continued 

"This is all very well,” said a sour 
sportswriter in the Forbes Field press 
box. "But what the Pirates need is a 
juvenile delinquent who can hit.” 

This pressing need (for hitting, that 
is; the Pirates will have no truck with 
juvenile delinquency! was demonstrat- 
ed once again three days after Friend’s 
betrayal, when Ronnie Kline stopped 
the fiiant-s with one run - . - and lost. 
This time the pitcher who shut out the 
Pirates was a rookie named Pete Burn- 
side, a left-hander who won five games 
and lost nine in the minors last year. 
A.s far as the Pirates were concerned 
he was Lefty Grove. tS\ ey managed to 
eke out three hits. One man actually 
got as far as second base. 

This inept hitting was particularly 
distressing to the Pirates’ special bat- 
ting coach, a man named George Sisler 
whose qualifications for the job in- 
clude a baiting average of .420 in 1022, 
not to mention .407 in 1920, and a 
pitching son who has already beat the 
mighty Yankees twice this year for the 
Boston Red Sox. 

George Sisler is 64 now, and his once 
marvelously coordinated physique has 
been ravaged by time and illness. He 
walks slowly now, eats carefully and 
tries not to let himself get overly ex- 
cited. He sits quietly in the Pirate 
clubhouse before the game and answers 
questions put to him by the Pirate 
players. Young Johnny O’Brien, his 
baby face trying to look rough and 
tough behind a two-day growth of 
beard and a stub of a cigar, comes over 


and asks, "Mr. Sisler, how did you hit 
the change?” Sisler, sitting in a chair, 
grabs an imaginary bat. unconsciously 
sets his feet in a semblance of a batting 
stance, and explains about waiting un- 
til the last minute, and pushing the 
ball or pulling it. O’Brien puffs on the 
cigar and nods, asks another question, 
nods again. “You have to wait,” Sisler 
says, “and. . . He flicks the imagi- 
nary bat, and for the briefest part of a 
second it is Sportsman’s Park in 1922. 

But then it was the Polo Grounds in 
1957, and George Sisler was sitting in 
the stands watching, an expression of 
mild pain on his face as Pirate after 
Pirate failed at the plate. 

"We’ll hit this fellow,” Sisler said in 
the first inning. 

"We’re bound to hit him,” he said in 
the third. "We’re bound to.” 

"He hasn't a bad fast ball.” he said 
in the fifth. "It has a nice tail to it. But 
he’s a little wild. He'd be nice to hit.” 

With a man on first base a Pirate 
batter swung at a two-and-two pitch 
and popped up. Si.sler shook his head. 

"Hit a had pitch. High. If he’d let it 
go, it would be three-and-two and that 
fellow on first would be moving. Might 
have made a difference.” 

The next Pirate batter swung at an 
inside fast ball and missed, making the 
count two-and-two. Sisler made a little 
annoyed sound. 

"Another bad pitch. Would have 
been three-and-one and he’d have had 
to come in with it. You can’t tell what 
would happen, but he should make the 
pitcher work. It's just a little thing, but 
it's tho.se little things that win games.” 

Another futile inning pas-sed. 


HIGHLIGHT 


T iiK SKA.soN was still young, but in 
its second week it produced an in- 
ning that might well hold up as the 
zaniest of the 11,088 scheduled to be 
played in 1957. The Senators were los- 
ing to the Yankees, as usual, but by a 
reasonably respectable -1 0 score as the 
sixth inning began. Yankee batters 
reached first and third base with one 
out, then Whitey Ford bounced an 
easy double-play ball back to Pitcher 
Chuck Stobbs. Inexplicably, Stobbs 
tried to catch the runner off third in- 
stea<l, and the play ended in an unsuc- 
cessful rundown. “I ha<I it in my mind 
to throw to second on a hard ground 
ball but when it came, I didn’t do it,” 
Stobbs commented later. 

Kxit Stobbs with the !)ases loaded 
and enter 24-year-old newlywed Dick 


Brodowski to pitch for the first lime 
this season. Brodowski, once a bright 
prospect with Boston but now just an- 
other name on the worst pitching staff 
in the majors, threw three pitches to 
Hank Bauer; the last was hit for a 
grand slam home run. 

Three more pitches later, Brodowski 
"tried to push Billy Martin back but he 
didn’t get back far enough.” The ball 
hit Marlin on the wrist. Mantle walked 
on four pitches, and Berra forced him 
at second. Bill Skowron walked and 
again the bases were loaded. 

Gil .MrDougald stood at the [)late for 
the second time that inning. Brodow- 
ski checked Martin feinting off third. 
"The catcher signaled for a curve, but 
I sltook the sign off and didn’t check 
back at third. I wanted to throw a fast 
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A1 Dark Model Glove “Twins of the Majors” 


“I don’t know how they miss them,” 
Sisler mused, mostly to himself. “He’s 
wild with that fast ball. He’d get him- 
self into a Jam if they’d let him.” 

Dale Long finally worked a walk, but 
Dick Groat, up next, swung at the first 
pilch and tiled out. 

“(Jporgc,’’ he was asked, “are they 
swinging at bad pitches?” 

“Oh, sure,” Sisler said. “They have 
been all day.” 

“This kiil doesn’t have much, does 
he?” he was asked. 

“He's pitching a good game,” Sisler 
granted. "But we've certainly helped 
to make it easy for him.” 

In the ninth with one out and the 
Pirates behind 1 0. Frank Thomas sin- 
gled to left and took second when the 
outfielder fumbled the ball. Sisler sat 
up. Dale Ix)ng was at bat. 

Long popped up to the infield. 

“Oh, gee,” Sisler said in a little voice. 

Dick Groat worked the count to 
three and one. 

“Does he hit, George? Or take?” 

"Hit,” Sisler said decisively. 

Groat swung and hit a ground hall 
to shortstop. The game was over. Sisler 
sat back. 

"Oh, gee,” he said again. “Gosh 
darn it.” 

Bobby Bragan, in the. dugout, might 
have expressed himself more forcibly, 
but he felt much the same way. So did 
Long and Freese and Friend and Kline 
and Groat and Smith and Hall. And 
likewise the polysyllabic Mr. Mazero- 
ski. Such a nice bunch of boys. Such a 
shame they can’t put the monosyllabic 
wood to the monosyllabic ball for some 
crucial monosyllabic hits. c n q) 


ball." Martin stole home. “He had It 
stolen before I wound up. I knew that. 
But you have to go so far with your 
motion before throwing to the plate. 
By the time I threw. Marlin was al- 
most across.” The other Yankee run- 
ners moved up a base to complete the 
triple steal. 

Brodowski, a bit shaken by then, 
pitched a second time to McDougald 
and threw the ball past his catcher. 
Another run scored. On the fifth pitch 
to him, McDougald singled and the 
seventh and last run of the inning came 
across the plate. “He hit a sidearm 
curve that stayed inside and a sidearm 
curve that stays inside isn’t any good.” 

A different Washington pitcher 
started the next inning. For Brodow- 
ski, it was an experience he’d rather 
forget: “Why all the interest in this 
one inning anyway?”— L.W. 


Approved by the famous infielder who 
helped design it— here’s a full-oiled 
glove, made of fine-quality leather, full 
lined and full welled. Comes already 
“broken in.” Price -$12.95. 





“Park” Baseball Shoes 
Big-league quality w-iih plenty of wear 
built in. Feature full-grain leather up- 
pers. Goodyear lock-stitch construc- 
tion. all-weather flexible full soles. 
Parkerized steel spikes. Price— $8.95. 


These Spalding and the Spalding-made 
Reach baseballs, are the only balls 
ever used for Major League play. 
There’s nothing to equal them on the 
market. $3.25 each. 
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Phil Rizzuto Glove 
“The Scooter” himself heli)cd design 
this fine glove. Of top-quality glove 
leather, it features a full lining. large 
greased pcxkel and streamlined fingers. 
Comes “broken in” at $16.95. 


Whatever his baseball need — 
Spalding fills it better! 

From the Majors to the Little Leagues, ball players agree there’s 
nothing to match the quality and value of Spalding equipment. 
Spalding offers a full line of baseball needs in every price range. Now 
as always, all Spalding merchandise is unconditionally guaranteed. 
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SIXTH OF A SERIES 


TEEDEEUK: THE JAY 

by DR. W 11. LIAM J. L(JN(J 


M y kari-IKST iMi’RKSSios of Teedefuk was that he cave 
life and color and a voice to a winter landscape which 
without him would be a frozen silence. And to this day 
there is something in the bright flash of his wing or his 
rousing call that heartens a lone man in the solitude like 
the first gleam and crackle of a campfire. Xot till one went 
away to his own mysterious affairs did I ask, with a vague 
wonder, what fickle or stable character is hidden under 
those gay feathers? What merry or mocking spirit animates 
him when he swoops silently at a cat, or whistles at a man, 
or sounds his tallyho over a hunted fox, or sends back the 
wild cry of a circling hawk? 

Since these questions are beyond me or, f suppose, any 
man, why not let Teedeeuk himself answer them by his 
actions? Even so we must be careful not to misunderstand 
him. More than any other bird of my acquaintance, he has 
a way with him, a way which changes to suit whatever part 
he may be playing in the woodfolk comedy. It looks like a 
gallant way, but is not, when he flits in haste to answer a 
distress call, his crest cocked like a champion: or it looks 
like an ingratiating way when he finds me quiet in the 
woods and perches near my head to repeal his Indian name, 
which is like other bird sounds in that it has <lifferent 
meanings when uttered on a higher or lower pitch, in forte 
or pianissimo volume. 

The la.st two syllables of that name, with the "dee” pro- 
longed and accented, are the blue jay's alarm call as he 
speeds over pasture aiui woodland. 

The first time his Indian name ever sounded softly in 
my ear was on a winter day when I found a blue jay caught 
in a jump trap which a neighbor's boy had set under a 
cellar an<l had sprinkled liberally with grain. In pecking at 
the liait Teedeeuk had sprung the trap, which clamped its 
jaws on the ba.se of his bill, holding him fa.st but harming 
him not at all. There was no fear in hi,s bright eye when I 
bent over him, hut only bewilderment with something else 
tliat may have been surprise or relief at my coming. When 
set free he obeyed his first impulse by flying off with a cry 
of resentment, but in a moment he returned, apparently 
forgetful of the trap in his curiosity over the boy. From 
branch to branch of the cedar he flitted, just out of reach, 
repeating his Indian name with variations, drr-iik, lee- 
dee-uk, tiddy-ilce-uk, each with an upslide, as if saying 
in his most ingratiating way, “You might at least tell me 
who you are, and what you are doing here, and where 
your nest is, and all about it. I will find out anyway.” 

How could a boy confidently interpret the anima of a 
blue jay or of any other bird? The answer is simple, and 
fortunately there is no need of calling any mystic or psy- 
chic sense to our aid. Aside from action Teedeeuk always 


gives one visible sign of his changing emotions. Even as 
you may know something of the min<l of a dog from his 
tail, whether tucked or stiffened or waving or wagging, so 
you may enter into the mind of a blue jay by keeping an 
attentive eye on his crest, which is seldom quiet except 
when he is himself at rest. When well pleased with what he 
sees or hears or does, all of his feathers are as one feather. 
When he is greatly surprised or excited the crest points 
forward of the perpendicular: or when he is frightened it 
bristles out like a bottle brush. When all his feathers are 
snugged down so close that you think he has no crest, 
that is the very moment when Teedeeuk is eloquently 
revealing that he does not want (o he noticed— that he 
is snooping into what the woodfolk might regard as their 
private affairs. 

In the last-named habit is a possible explanation of why 
some birds show uneasiness or hostility when a blue jay 
appears among them. It is Teedeeuk's particular plea-sure 
to play the role of Paul Pry, and woodfolk have the same 
aversion to such a cliaractcr as we do when he appears in 
human form. Although he does no harm by his snooping, 
this charge too is added to what it seems to me is an al- 
ready unwarranted list of prejudices against him. 

For example, it is commonly stated that the blue jay is 
a cruel bird, a troublemaker, a nest robber, a killer of 
fledglings, a feathered villain and a reprobate. 

Now it happens that in my childhood one of my pleas- 
ures was to watch the many feathered folk that flocked to 
the table I set for them. Child training wa.'-- rather strict in 
those days, when good manners were the hallmark of good 
breeding, and it seemed to me that Teedeeuk had excellent 
table manners. For all his bold appearance he was, next to 
the lovable chickadees, the most careful to give no offense. 

Later, in a more thickly settled corner of \ew England, 
this childhood plea.sure was renewed by setting a l)ir<ls’ 
table every winter for 36 consecutive years. Between whiles 
I made several brief winter camps in the Canadian wild.s, 
where a bountiful table was set outside my cabin window. 
I know not how many hundred jays or how many thou- 
sand individuals of other species were directly under my 
eye, but I never saw Teedeeuk begin a quarrel with any 
other bird, although several times I saw one or another of 
them chivvy him away from the table. 

As for nest robbing, only twice in a lifetime liave 1 .seen 
a blue jay eat eggs. And an honored acquaintance of mine, 
who has been a lifelong observer of birds, tells me that he 
once, just once, saw a blue jay throw fledgling sparrows 
out of a nest, apparently in sheer mischief since he flew 
off without eating them. 

coutiunrd 
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THE BLUE JAY 

coiUinued 

And to go on to clarify another misjudgment: far out 
in the lower half of Moosehead Lake is Gull Island, a lonely 
place, densely wooded, known only to gulls that use it ev- 
ery season for a nesting site. I was hidden there one heav- 
enly June morning when the lake was too calm for fly 
fishing, hoping to learn by what strange sense of affinity a 
mother gull can distin- 
guish her ill-visaged 
fledgling in a group of 
10 or 40 others, all alike 
in size, shape, color and 
reptilian ugliness. 

Every now and then 
a mother bird would 
wheel in from the lake, 
drop lightly to earth, 
and go straight to a cer- 
tain fledgling as if she 
not only knew him but 
remembered which one 
of her brood had last been fed. Gently the mother bird 
avoided or brushed the small ones aside, till one open mouth 
rang a bell of affinity in her brain. Into it she hastily pumped 
a portion of half-digested food, then was away again to find 
a dead fish or a bed of fresh-water clams or a nest of sand- 
piper or sheldrake eggs. 

During her absence, when nothing stirred but the fledg- 
lings. I caught my breath at sight of a blue jay in the mid- 
dle of the nesting ground, the last place one would look for 
him or for any other small intruder. 

My first thought, that he might be ne.st robbing, raised 
the question of how he would handle eggs that in his eye 
must have looked as if a behemoth had laid them, but 
though many were in sight he paid them no attention. 
Straight to a hollow containing two newly hatched birds 
he went, and hovering over them alertly, stopped on either 
side to prod them with his bill. At his approach they opened 
their mouths wide; at his prod they snuggled down to earth, 
obeying the primal impulse of every helpless creature to be 
quiet at the appearance of an enemy. 

After eying the unresponsive things a moment, suspi- 
ciou.sly, Teedeeuk hurried to a group of larger fledglings, 
which he kept prodding, prodding, until one opened its 
mouth to pump up what had recently been pumped down. 
Hastily Teedeeuk gobbled a morsel of the disgorged food 
for himself. Then with a larger portion in his bill he flew 
to a spruce tree, where later I found his nest. Being at the 
moment too much interested in his comedy to spoil it by 
showing mj-self, I failed to see whether he was dutifully 
feeding his young or gallantly refreshing his brooding mate. 

Because gulls have no happy-family understanding with 
other birds, I idly moralized over Teedeeuk— asking by 
what chance he had learned how to make a fledgling gull 
unswallow its breakfast. Suddenly there he was again on the 
forbidden ground. He was roughly prodding another group 
of fledglings, evidently expecting more food of the same 
kind, when he vanished like a wink. Hardly was he gone 
before a gull wheeled in from the lake to feed her young 
with no apparent suspicion that something was wTong, or 
sadly amiss. 

Teedeeuk’s prime trait or quality is the curiosity which 
impels him to investigate everything tliat goes on in his 
neighborhood and as far beyond as he can see or hear. 

A natural supplement to this is his bent for telling the 


news like a town crier. At the feeding table, for example, 
when other feathered guests may be off guard while satisfy- 
ing their sharp hunger, Teedeeuk is commonly the first to 
detect a distant hawk and cry the alarm. On hearing it the 
birds flit away into hiding— all but Teedeeuk— and to ob- 
serve him now is to note a significant thing. If the hawk 
sails on into the blue, Teedeeuk whistles his mellowest kloo- 
loo-loo, as if to say that the danger is past; or he follows 
whenever the hawk circles wide around the yard, giving 
tongue on the trail. 

The western blue jay is more silent than the newsmonger 
of our eastern woods. He is also brighter in color, the blue 
of his back and wings having a luster like the glint of sun- 
shine on still water; but that is all on the surface, and from 
a small acquaintance I should say that he and Teedeeuk 
are twin brothers under their skins. 

One afternoon, while holding watch over a place that 
seemed to belong to me alone, a quick-moving shadow told 
of life on the wing, and I looked up to see a blue jay fly 
along the Grand Canyon rim before he turned into the 
pinewoods behind me. 

Placing two fingers against my lips I pulled a breath be- 
tween them to imitate the squeaky cry one hears when 
birds are having a tiff or calling for help or telling a cat what 
they think of her. Hardly had it broken the enormous silence 
when a blue jay flashed out of the pines to answer it ; not by 
his voice, for he said never a wOrd during the interview, 
but by his bright eyes with their questions like pinpoints, 
and by his bodily attitude, which changed with his emo- 
tions as a weather vane turns to shifting winds. 

After a quiet interval of five or 10 minutes another call 
brought him out again and now as he held still for a mo- 
ment he gave me a sign whereby to know him if we should 
meet again. One of the secondary quills of a wing was sadly 
awry, a result either of the long-gone moulting season or 
of a heedless fight in thick cover. 

Suddenly there was a violent— though short-lived- 
thunderstorm. A rainbow had formed when the blue jay 
appeared once more on the scene — the same bird, as one 
knew by a glance at his telltale wing. Almost in the middle 
of a jutting rock was a hollow, not much wider than my hat 
and perhaps two or three inches 
deep, which the rain had filled to 
the brim. Straight to it came my 
blue jay. Never have I seen a bird 
more plainly happy. All jays are 
fond of bathing, as you may know 
if you keep a pool for the birds. 

I wondered what startled him, 
knowing that it was no motion of 
mine. He flew away and then re- 
turned with another jay, his mate 
presumably, who had all the while 
been brooding her eggs. Like the 
cavalier that he was he stood aside 
while she enjoyed her tub, splashing merrily. Came then the 
final scene. They stood silent a while on the verge of the 
canyon, the glory of creation round about them, before 
flying off together to their nest in the pines. 

Though birds lack our human gift of language, they have 
another and perhaps surer way of sharing small thoughts 
that have no outlet in emotional cries. What is that silent 
way, you ask? It is, I think, by mutual sympathy, which 
alone gives perfect understanding— only another way of 
saying that the lower orders may communicate directly, 
mind to mind or animal to animal, without need of our al- 
ways imperfect and often misleading speech. ^ o 
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lovely to look of, easy to mow. . . 

with the Modern Manor — by Jacobsen 

the mower with shear-cut action 



There is only one right way to mow your lawn to gel a smooth living blanket 
of green. It $ with o Jocobsen sheor-cul Reel type mower — designed by men who 
hove been moking lown mowers since ^921. 

The Modern Manor feotures a cutting unit out front, shearing each blade 
of gross to a uniform height before the drive wheels hove a chonce to press it 
down. Because the drive wheels ore behind the reel, you trim close to obstacles, 
oveilap flower beds and eliminate hours of old-fashioned hand trimming. The 
"high. frequency ’ reel mokes more cuts per foc^ of forword movement than 
customary, eliminating the "woshboard" effect frequently produced 
by old-style mowers. 

For lawn health as well as beauty, clippings ore thrown forword into the eosily 
detochoble grass catcher, (not illustrated) as on the famous Jacobsen Power 
Greens Mower, favored on America's finest golf courses. 


Tha Modern Monor is powered by 
the mcomporoble Jocobsen-buili Hi- 
Torque engine. Convenient choke, iiarl 
and stop lever mounted at the reor of 
the got tonV. No groping lor the cheke 
or stop tiver. 


Heads turn for a second look at a lawn mowed with the Modern Monor. And the 
family vies for the fun of using it. Even the lodies find it as responsive to the 
touch os a dancing partner — eosy to turn, easy to control. 


Ask your Jacobsen dealer for a demonslrotion. Look for his name under 
' Lown Mowers in the clossified directory. Jocobsen soles ond service ore 
nation-wide. Styling of Jocobsen Products by Wallman Associates of Chicogo. 


JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
D e p t. SI-56, R a c I n e, Wisconsin 


Ml-' 


SUeSIDIARILS: JOHNSTON LAWN MOWER CORPORATION. BROOKHAVEN. MISSISSIPPI, WORTKINfiTON MOWER COMPANY. STROUDSBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 
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COLOSSAL 

CALUMET 


C oNsiSTKNCY, patience and two men 
named Jones are responsible for 
the galaxy of gold and silver in 
the Pine Room at Mr. and Mrs. (lene 
Markey’s Calumet Farm homo at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. Few, outsi<ie of 
those expressly invite<l by the owners, 
have ever seen the five Kentucky Der- 
by trophies irrulrr the five Pim- 

lico Special trophies tacrmid xhrl/ from 
Ifie liottoin), the four Jockey Club 
(lold Cujis (botleiiH xhelf) or the four 
of the five I’reakness cups [bollom 
s/m'//, right). 

This year, Calumet’s silver anniver- 
sary in Tlioroughbred racing brings a 
special pride to Mrs. Gene Markey, 
who ha.s beeti at Calumet since it start- 
ed racing three horses in At that 

time she was married to Breeder War- 
ren Wright, who died in 1950. Happily 
remarried, she has kept Calumet in op- 
eration ever since. Today she says, “If 
we do win another Kentucky Derby, 
I'd find room for the trophy if I had 
to hang it from the ceiling.” 

According to rival racing trainers, 
however, the only things that should 
hang from the Calumet ceiling are a 
father named Benjamin A. Jone.s and 
his .son Jimmy. When the two went to 
Calumet in 19119 there were only K) 
trophies. On .April 1. 1957, thanks to 
the Joneses’ knack, amounting to gen- 
ius, there were 327 trophies (101 gold, 
164 silver and 62 Julep Cups, symbolic 
of Kentucky stakes winners at Keene- 
land or Churchill Downs) in the Pine 
cviilinuai 



Men on the go.. 


go for 


JockQif undershirt 





Jockey undershirt In huxic lo ihal \scli-JrcNscil feeling. Quality compan* 
ion to inc world famous .liK'Vcy lowers. Smooth, trim, and comfortable. 

Jockey undershirt is contour tailored for u lasting figure lit. Carefully 
cut longer in bacli.. shorter in front to stay tucked in without biilkincss. 

Jockey undershlriisniadeforall men and boys. At good stores in combed 
cotton, tnesh, Durene or luvurs Mercelin' (Kgypiian cotton and linen). 
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COLOSSAL CALUMET 

eontiuued 

Roimi. For nine of the past Ifi years the Jones boys liave 
made Calumet America’s leadiiiR money-winning stable. 
This year they are working very successfully toward C alu- 
met’s 14th million, garnered by more than 1..51)0 wiimers. 

The elder Jones is now teetering and tired and is called 
“sir” or ’’Mister Jones,” instead of ”FMain Ben," as he had 
been known for years. He is now the general manager of 
Calumet and Jimmy is the trainer. But. should anyone ask 
him how Jimmy’s horses an-, Ben will tell you, "All Jim- 
my’s got is a pretty good bunch of Shetland ponies. None 
of 'em’s as goo<l as the big ones we used to have, like Cita- 
tion and Coallown, [’under and that bunch. I mean them 
real big horses we useta have.” But, every lime Calumet 
wins another race in 1957 an<l .someone asks Mr. Jones why 
the Shetland ponies have run so fast, he rubs his 74-year-old 
hands across the wide brim of his hat and searches for a 
seal. When ho sits down, a big grin chips open his solemn 
face and Ixis blue eyes twinkle as he says. ”I done lied to 
ya. 'Tain't the first lime I lieil. I been at this a long, long 
time.” And he’s just as ha{)py as anyone could possibly 
be. ’’But Jimmy’s got to lake the rap now. Once I never 
thought he'd l)e too much with horses. There was that 
time when lie got elected to be maj or of our town in I’ar- 
netl. Mis.souri. That was .somethin'. I was nothing more 
than abealin' aroutul the leaky-roof tracks, walking horses 
down the road to the next track, and that Jimmy, why, 
he was the mayor!" 

The “mayor” is a short, chunky man who says, “I’m 50 
now, gettin’ so old that I’m startin’ to count backwards. 
Well, I started with horses out on the fairs at places like 
Omaha. Kansas City and St. i..oui.s. Training horses is, well, 
it's sort of just like coaching a fool hall team. You Io.se a lot 
of your stars by graduation, and as you look down the line 
you .see the young ones coming along. The only difference 
between me and a football coach is that I haven’t any 
alumni to worry about. I'm .sort of like I’opeye the Sailor- 
man: I yam what I yam what I yam.” 

But there is little time in the life of Jimmy Jones to go 
“swimmin' with bowlegged women.” ‘T usually get six 
hours sleep so that I have 18 hours for my horses,” he says. 
He looked down across his silent army of horses — Bards- 
town. Fabius, Anioret, (len. Duke, Iron Liege, Barbizon, 
Trentonian, Boone Blaze. Cro.sslaiul and Whig — as they 
pojiped their heads out of the Calumet stalls. “Look sort of 
like flowers, don’t they?” said the mayor as he pumped his 
hands nervously in and out of his pockets and cleared his 
throat to say, “Just keep ’em fat and fa.sl. that’s the secret.” 

By the end of March the early-blooming flowers of 
1957 bad won an unprecedented 1^584,745 for Calumet, 
and Jones was on hi.s way to his fourth year as a million- 
(lollar trainer. He became the first million winner in 1947 
when he doubled the previous high set by his father three 
years earlier. 

When the 1948 Kentucky Derby came around, Jimmy 
stepped aside and let his fatlier’s name go into the Derby 
records with Citation and Coaltown. 

“We get a lot of good horses from breeding,” he said 
recently. “The Calumet people (ion’l like to claim horses. 
I can’t remember the last time we claimed one, to tell 
the truth. But, about breeding, my father once told me 
that we breed the best to the best and hope for the 
best, but there is still nothing certain about the breed- 
ing business. Mrs. Sullivan had seven children but she 
only had one John L.” 



BENEVOLENT SMILE from Jimmy Jones may refioct confidence 
in hischance-sat Louis%'ille. In 19.76 Jonc.s just mis.sed with Fabius. 


The magic touch of Jimmy Jones is best exemplified in 
three of his present horses. La.st year he took an un raced coll 
named Barbizon. brought him to the edge necessary to 
win five of his six races, to a stirring victory in the World’s 
Richest Race, the (Jardeti Stale, ancl to eminence in the 
2-year-old division. It took Jones 42 days. This year he 
took a horse that was left out of the Kxperimetital Ratings, 
(rac.ng’s Sivuti Kcgisfcn and in 87 days had tlen. Duke 
the top-heavy favorite for this year’s Kentucky Derby. 
Bard.stown is another Jones horse, one that did not race for 
two years, but in 11 months Jones had the gehling the 
top handicap horse in the nation. 

Jimmy Jones, for all his records, has never won a Derby. 
He said this winter, “Well, we got a .shot at this Derby 
thing. Right now we have (len. Duke and Iron Liege, and if 
Barbizon comes around good I’d start all three. Why. hell, 
I’m still lookin' around for a fourth.” 

But horse training is a dead serious business, and the 
Jones hoys, out.siile of the joking calm which they exude, 
are dead serious horse trainers. Ben Jones says, “We go 
over things together and try to figure them out. Lots 
o' hours go into a good horse. Why, 'fore Jimmy goes 
to bed at night he stops by to see his bor.ses. Trouble 
happens in the night.” A few minutes later Mr. Jones 
watched his son saddle Gen. Duke and Iron Liege for the 
Florida Derby and whispered, “I think Jimmy’s the best 
horseman in all .\merioa.” —William Lkcgktt 
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PAR T III: 

THE TEX RICKARD 
ST()R\ 


MILLION 



TKX Hr< K.*KI» AT I'KAK <»»' HIS <‘AKKKK 


It nas a fabulous era, and the j^reat pnimotcr, through 
success and scandal, played it like the gambler he was 


by CHARI. HS SAMLKI.S 


I X THE HISTORY of America the Gol- 
den Twenties, even thoUKi) they 
ended less than three decades ago, have 
already assumed the stature of an era. 
Bright with the freewheeling pleasures 
of a nation relaxing after a victorious 
war. lavish in the money that seemed 
to spring from the inexhaustible well- 
springs of a burgeoning economy, gran- 
diose in vi.sion.s and achievement.s, the 
Twenties were America’s last great 
spree. George Lewis Ilickaril — brash, 
imaginative, always on the lookout for 
a new fast deal, possessed of an almost 
benign faith in the future, but beyond 
all a supreme inch vidi'alist —was every 
bit a part of his age. fn a sense he char- 
acterized it. 

Inseparable from Tex Rickard and 
the improbable chain of fortuitou-s cir- 
cumstances that pushed him to ever- 
greater triumphs, there was Jack 
Dempsey. Dempsey is an institution 
today, but as heavyweight champion 
of the world— perhaps the greatest of 
all time — he was not popular. Some 
called him a draft-dodger (unju.stly;, 
others a “killer” (because of the almost 
mesmerized intensity that sometimes 
caused him to disregard the rules when 
he stalked his faltering foe). 

Yet Dempsey’s verj- unpopularity 
was a compelling factor in the almost 
wild intere.st aroused whenever he 
fought. Rickard, who had returned with 
his wife Kdith Mae to the United States 
after five successful— if not always ex- 
hilardling — years as a Paraguay ranch 
owner, caught on to thi.s from the start. 
Ii is Paul Gallico's theory tliat Rickard 
developed into a high art the morality 
play of villain pitted against shining 
knight, which today’s professional 
wrestlers find so useful. 

The knight in shining armor mate- 
rialized soon after the unbelievably bru- 


tal fight in which Dempsey took the 
heav'yweight chamjjionship from Jess 
U’illard at I’oledo on Independence 
Day in 15119. He was a Frenchman, 
Georges Carpentier. Millions of fan.s in 
the Uniterl States, in his own country 
and lliro'jghout the British Kinpire 
considered Carpentier the man b<*st 
qualified to take Dempsey's champion- 
ship from him. This extraordinary op- 
timism was based on Carpentier’s war 
achievement? rather than on his spotty 
ring record, or his size the weighed 
scarcely ITO pounds). A slim, charming 
and graceful young man, he had just 
spent four years in his country’s serv- 
ice, and had been twice decorated. 

Factions of the newly formed .\nier- 
ican Legion anti other patriotic groups 
hailed this French war hero and brand- 
ed Dempsey a slacker. Years later, eoti- 
templating the paradox that made him 
the ring’.s greatest crowd-pleast*r and 
one of its least -liked champions, Demp- 
sey said ruefullj'. “They called me a 
bum before I was champion, and aft- 
erward-s too.” 

The intense emotions of the public 
pleased Rickard, but they also com- 
plicated his plans for staging the match. 
Promoters in London, Montreal and 
Tijuana, Mexico entered high bids, and 
although Rickard had an exclusive con- 
tract for Demp.sey‘s services, it soon 
became obvious that he would liave to 
top them if he was to remain in control. 

When he learned that Charles B. 
Cochran, an English theatrical pro- 
ducer, similarly had an exclusive con- 
tract with Carpentier, Rickard moved 
quickly and formed a partnership with 
him and William A. Brady, a Broad- 
way play producer, who wa.s Cochran’s 
American representative. 

The trio’s preliminary dickerings 
witli Jack (Doc) Kearns, Dempsey’s 


O l9St b)r Clwrlci S*mufls 
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DOLLAR DECADE 


manager, an{l Frangois Descamps, 
manager of Carpentier, were not reas- 
suring. Kearn.s, a crafty operator who 
apparently disliked Rickard even be- 
fore he met him. asked .$:}0<),()00 plus 
25',' of the movie rights. Descamps 
spoke through his interpreter. Jack 
Curley, and said lie would accept less 
liecau.se his (Jeorges was merely the 
challenger— he wouhl settle for 
000 plus 25' of the movie rights.' 

Brady pointed out that they were 
demanding more money than any fight 
had ever grossed. That made Kearns 
yawn, .\fter many h«>urs of wrangling, 
Kearns and Descamjis walked out of 
the meeting. 

Several flays later Rickard made 
Kearns and Descanips a counterolTer of 
60' , of the gross receipts. He suggest- 
ed that three-fifths of thi.s, or Jfi', of 
the gross, go to Dempsey, the rest to 
the challenger. Kearns turned a deaf 
ear on the offer while .\1. Descamps 
replied that he and Carpentier had 
booked return passage to France. 

The deadlock was broken one eve- 
ning when Rickard walked into a res- 
taurant atul spied Kearns at a table 
with two swarthy strangers. 'I'heir faces 
lofjked familiar, though Rickard could 
not place them. He asked the head- 
waiter who they were. 


“They are old friends of Mr. Kearn.s. 
sugar and tobacco millionaires from 
Cuba," he was told. “Mr. Kearns tolfl 
me they came up here to sign a con- 
tract with him for the big fight." 

Rickard paled. Disconsolately be 
watched Doc chatting, rubbing his 
liands together anti nodding. The next 
morning he. Cochran and Brady re- 
sumed their talks with Kearns ami 
Descamps. On November the day 
before the Frt*nchmen were to sail for 
home, the contract for the fight was 
.signed. It stated that Dempsey wouhl 
be paid Carpentier $2(IU.0(K». 

Tile agreement al.so stated that the 
promoters must po.st and the 

managers $.50,00(( for each fighter in 
forfeit money. 

O N HKS way home Rickard stoppeii 
at a bar to liave a drink with 
Kearns. “Who was them Cuban sugar 
millionaires I seen you with the other 
day, Doc?” Tex asked. “Their faces 
sure looked familiar." 

Doc roared. “They n/iouM look fa- 
miliar, Tex. They're waiters who have 
been working your table at the Bilt- 
more ever since you started to eat 
there. I figured if I dre.ssed them up in 
new suits and shoved big cigars in their 
kis.sers you’d never recognize them." 


Kearns lost no time in telling every- 
one he met how he had bluffed Riekarcl 
into signing the $500,000 deal. But 
that was only the beginning of Rick- 
ard'.s troubles. Shortly after the match 
was announced, N'ew York’s Governor 
-N'alhan L. Miller, a Republican who 
had been swept into office in the 1020 
Harding landslifle, declared he was 
against allowing the bout to take place 
in N'ew York State, although by law 
he couldn’t actually prevent it. Brady 
and Cochran had counted on staging 
it at the Polo (Irounds. When Rickard, 
who had constructed stadiums for 
his three previous promotions, started 
talking of building one for the Demp- 
sey-C arpentier fight, his partners with- 
drew. When he posted the $100,000 
promoter’s boml for the match. Rick- 
ard announced officially that he had 
taken over their interest.s. 

Where did the money come from? 
'ITue, Rickaril liad recently staged a 
highly succes.sful bout at the old Madi- 
son Square (Jarden, with Benny I/eon- 
ard and Richie Mitchell fighting it out 
for tlie liglii weight championsliip. This 
match gro.s.sed $lJ6,40h, a new l)ox- 
olltce record for all other cla.sses except 
heavyweights— but Rickard got little 
of the money. .Most of it went to an 
roii/iiiiird 
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cotilimud 

organization for French relief. Kickard 
begrudged not a nickel of it, for his 
partner in this liighly unusual venture 
was Anne Morgan, daughter of the 
great J. P., and to Rickard the as.so<‘ia- 
tion meant more than any money. 

Konetheles.s, there certainly was no- 
where near enough in the Rickard till 
to post a $100,000 guarantee for the 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight, let alone to 
take care of all other expenses which 
such a match involved. To certain of 
his sportswriter friends, the promoter 
confided the answer to the mystery: 
Mike Jacobs, at the time a Broadway 
ticket speculator but la\er Rickard’s 
succe.ssor as boxing’s bigge.st promoter, 
had advanced him a sizable .sum. 

Rickard, one story goes, asked Jacobs 
for his estimate of the gate. "One mil- 
lion bucks,” Jacobs answered. Jacobs 
then visited all his scalper colleagues 
in \ew York, inviting them to stake 
Rickard. He raised $180,000 in addi- 
tion to the $20,000 he advanced Rick- 
ard personally. From lliat time until 
Rickard’s death, Jacobs is said to have 
received tickets for seats in the first 
19 rows for all sports events at the 
Garden and the big outdoor fights. 
JacoKs got rid of as many of them as 
he was able to personally. The rest he 
pas.sed around among rival specula- 
tors for a premium of .several dollars 
each above the amount printed on the 
ticket. The extra money paid by his 
rivals was called "ice,” atul of this 
ice, Jacol».s personally passed along 
15 to 2U', to Rickard. 

In the ice arrangement Rickard also 
found an ideal subterfuge for paying 
off politicians who ha<l done him a fa- 
vor, a <ietail the ever-watchful Rickard 
was not likely to overlook. The politi- 
cian wouUl get a batch of the good 
tickets, take them to a speculator and 
pocket the ice himself. The speculator 
later would pay Rickard the face value 
of the tickets. 

Jacobs charged outlandish pric -s, in 
one case as much as $7,500 for a $250 
box. In the curious moral climate of 
Prohibition America, this arrangement 
apparently dismayetl no one. Certainly 
it was good for Rickard and Jacobs. 
But its value to boxing is uuestionable, 
to say the least; the evils that now be- 
set the sport stem to a considerable 
degree from these practices. 

It mu.st be said, liowever, that Rick- 
ard was not relying entirely upon Ja- 
cobs. From the moment he announced 
tliat the fight would positively go 
on, reservation orders, accompanied by 


money orders and checks, began to 
flow into his office. "Pretty flattering, 
ain’t it, boys.” said Rickard, "that 
people all over should have such faith 
in my worfl? And I ain’t even said 
yet where I will put it on. But I guess 
it will be in New Jersey somewhere, 
Newark, .Xtlantic City or maybe Jer- 
sey City.” 

Some weeks before the bout . Rickard 
insured both men for $50,000 each, but 
this represeiile<l only a fraction of the 
money he would have had to refund if 
the bout was canceled. "I often won- 
der,” W. O. McGeehan wrote years 
later, "what Rickard wouUl have done 
if anything had happened to either of 
the principals.” 

It is tjuite possible that no fight in 
history ever attracted the universal at- 
tention that the Demp.sey-Carpentier 
bout did. Every move the fighters or 
Rickard made was news. When Rick- 
ard decided the bout would go on at 
:j p.m. on July 2, 1921, his announce- 
ment was cabled around the world. 
When at last he chose Boyle’s Thirty 
Acres. Jersey City as his site one might 
have tlumght that he had announced 
that the decisive battle of the Civil 
War would be fought at Gettysburg 
next week. 

Wishing to avoid his Toledo mis- 
take, in which he built a stadium far 
beyond his needs, Rickard ordered a 
50,000- seat arena. But, as reservations 
kept flooding in, he increased the ca- 
pacity, first to 70,000, then again to 
91,618. 

T HK publicity buildup, meanwhile, 
got a healthy boost from the 
Dempsey training camp at Atlantic 
City. N.J. A group of rowdies who had 
attached themselves to Dempsey man- 
aged to get into a glorious assortment 
of difficulties with the local police, 
ranging from drunkenness to using loud 
and profane language in public. All 
this was dutifully recorded in the press, 
and those who would make of Demp- 
sey a coarse, crude, even evil fellow 
were much edified. 

By contrast, Carpentier Iraineil in 
the effete seclu.sion of a Long Island 
estate at Matihas.spt. Though reporters 
were discouraged from watching the 
training of Gorgeous George, as he be- 
came known, members of New York’s 
400 attended in profusion. When the 
sportswriters complained, Descamps 
told them that Carpentier was devel- 
oping a secret punch that would pul- 
verize the champion. If the nature of 
this crippling wallop became known, 
he added mysteriously, the essential 
continued 
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Mr. IViiro Silvcra, celi hratiii Arjicntini- polo player, at Gulf Stream Polo Club, Delray, Florida 


You’ll never outgrow the Kodak Retina Ille Camera 



From left: W1DF.-\NG1,F. lens component is ^'imn C»)rtar f/>.6. 
STAND.ARI) lens: Retina Xenon C >0mm //2. ThI.hl'HOTO |,ns 
component: 80mm l.onRar //a. .Also available is 35-SO Optical Finder. 


.•\s your pictiirc-takinj: interests grow— in 
sports, travel, .science or tither areas — the 
Retina i.s reaily to grow with them. 

For the Kodak Refina lllc Camer.i i« the 
heart of one of the world's great syjUnu of 
photogr.npliy. ranging from the three re- 
nowned lenses helnw — to such auxiliary 


etjuipment as a microscope adapter for 
photomicrographs. 'I'he "lllc" has a built- 
in photo-electric cxpo.sure meter, ultra-fast 
/.2.U lens, rapid leser-actnm him wind, and 
flash-synchnmi/ed 1 5(KI .shutter. .And it's 
made by Kodak — -so you know it’s good. 

See your photo dealer for a demonstration. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY ... Rochester 4, N. Y. 


HcIom; Retina 1 1 Ic wifh/.’l.o lens.^'^t.or 
as little as ?i6.co down, Hctin.i lie / 2 . 8 , 
Ji5C, or #i:.to down, /.ijt prUes, include 
I'edrral Tax, are eubjeetto change uithout notice. 
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When the pressure’s on.. 

'VKo^teA/ T41atckiKC| 
pays off! 

}!crc it h — that shot whith can win 
or lose — and you know that lomcn- 
tration is a must! Mere's where Master- 
Matched Power-Bills can help you. 
Their Stiiucuess of fee! aids \oiir ton- 
leniraiion: eliminates the distraciinn 
caused b\ differences in feel so often 
found in other clubs. This season, hit 
the pressure-shots with confidence — 
play Powcr-Biltsl Write for free full 
color catalog. Address Dept. Sl-7. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 

Louisvilte, Ky. ; 

Power-Bilt .e/ 

GOLF CLUBS 



^^bat Do 3 Out of 4 
Doctors Recommend 
to Relieve Pain? 


A survey shows 3 out of t doClors recommend ilic 
famous int;reili«nis of .\nacin Tablets to rrlievc pain 
of hearlachc, neuritis and ncuralRia. Here’s why 
Anai'in give’s you bi-ttcr total effect in rrlicving 
pain than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 

ACTS msiANTlt! Ana, in goes la ooik inilanilf. 
Hongt fa,i raliaf io ,ourec ol voui pain. 

MORE EFFECTIVE: Anarm ia liks a daclac’t pee- 
vi-nption. That ■>, Anacin conlalnt not one but 


a combinaiioR o( eHeclive. medically pjovco in- 
Credienis, 

EAFER: Anacin simply can nor upiel your atomach. 
LESSENS TENSION: Anacin alao reduces nervous 


goes, oily AnVcln'’/oday.*'.\’NACIN*»*'** *’**" 


THX RICKARD 

continued 

element of surprise would be lost* 

This, coming on top of the lately fa- 
mous “hypnotic eye” of M. Descamps, 
was precisely the kind of rich fare that 
millionsof Americans delighted in. Aft- 
er being knocked out by CarpetUier, 
Bombardier Billy Wells and the Eng- 
lish heavyweight Joe Beckett both ali- 
bied their bad boxing performances 
with charges that Descamps had un- 
fairly employed his mystical eye to re- 
duce their resistance. 

“I felt uneasy each time 1 fought 
CarpetUier with that man staring at 
me.” said the Bombardier. ’T felt queer 
all over.” said Beckett, “even before 
Carpentier landed his first blow.” 

When Dempsey was asked how he 
expected to cope with Descamps’ ma- 
levolent powers, he looked down at his 
fists and said, "I guess I’ll have to 
depend on these.” 

As the fight drew near, orders poured 
into Rickard’s office. By the middle of 
June the advance sale passed $600,000. 
By the 2'Uh, it was more than $850,- 
000. Three days later Rickard an- 
nounced that his old dream of a mil- 
lion-dollar gate was about to come 
true. He tjuickly added that more than 
$500,000 worth of seat.s in all price 
ranges were .still available, lest prospec- 
tive customers be frightened off. 

On June 27, Rickard handed Jack 
Kearns and Descamps the shock of 
their lives by announcing he would pay 
their fighters the straight $500,000 
purse, in.stead of the alternative deal, 
36'V of the gross for Dempsey and 
24'; for Carpentier. After the fight, 
when the last nickel was counted, it 
became clear that each fighter would 
have been paid almost twice as much 
if Kearns and Descamps had accepted 
the original straight 60' ; offer. Kearn.s 
has never been able to live down this 
costly mistake, or forgive Rickard for 
profiting by it. 

Two weeks before the fight, the Jer- 
sey City commissioner of .safety pre- 
dicted that 80.000 would attend, and 
40.000 more persons would visit Jersey 
City just to be near the excitement. To 
handle the expected crush. Mayor 
Hague’s police and fire departments 
a.ssigned 900 uniformed men to the in- 
side of the arena and 700 more to the 
streets outside, including a couple of 
hundred detectives. Rickard hired 
1,147 employees of his own, including 
hundreds of neatly dressed ushers. 

Dawn on July 2. the day of the fight, 
broke over a huddle of customers gath- 
ered before tlie $5.50 and $10 ticket 


windows. It was an indifferent sky that 
neither promised rain nor denied that 
it would come. By 9 a.m. 5,000 per- 
sons were in line waiting for the cheap 
ticket.s. Rickard knew by then that the 
gate might go to a million and a half 
dollars— if the weather held. 

In the audience at Boyle's Thirty 
Acres that day were three of Teddy 
Roosevell’.s children— Kermit; Theo- 
dore Jr.. .Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy: and hus si-ster, -Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth. Several Philadelphia Bid- 
dles were at tlie ringside, along with 
Harry Payne Whitney, William H. 
Rhinelander, Paul D. Cravath, George 
.1. Gould, Joseph W. Harriman. Sailing 
W. Baruch, Vincent .Astor, Robert Ba- 
con and George F. Baker Jr. and an 
imposing roster of officials from foreign 
embassies in Washington. Broadway 
was repre-sented by Sam Harris, George 
M. Cohan, David Belasco, EdnaGootl- 
rich, Blanche Bates, Owen Moore and 
Colonel Jacob Ruppert, owner of the 
New A’ork A'ankees. .A1 Jolson closetl 
his show in Butte, Montana to hurry 
East for the fight. 

“Look at ail them fine people,” 
Rickard exclaimed. "I never seen so 
many millionaires. Can you imajine 
all them fine people coming here to 
patronize Tex Rickard?” 

Weeks before the fight, having seen 
Carpentier in training, Rickard con- 
cluded that he was no match for Demp- 
sey. Now, watching the crowd stream 
in, he had an added worry. He became 
afraid llie fight would end too soon 
and the crowd would feel cheated. He 
also feared that Dempsey might kill 
Carpentier. Jack Dempsey, years later, 
recalled for the New A'ork Journal- 
Amcriran'a Frank Graham how the 
nervous promoter took him aside an 
hour before the fight to give him some 
advice. 

Rickard collared Dempsey near the 
fighters’ dressing rooms. Chewing his 
cigar and worriedly tapping the planks 
with his cane, he pointed to the huge 
crow<l stretched below them on Boyle's 
Thirty .Acres. “This is the first million- 
dollar crowd. Jack,” he said, “and now 
let me tell you something. This Carpen- 
tier is a nice feller, but he can’t fight. 
1 couUl lick him myself. So I want you 
to be careful and not kill him.” 

Di'TTipsey still didn’t say anything. 
“I mean that. Jack,” Tex went on. “If 
you kill him all this will be ruined, 
boxing will be dead. If everything goes 
all right, this will go on. There will be 
many million-doHar gates and we’ll all 
make a lot of money.” 

But the real menace that day was to 
the crowd, rather than to the game. 
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Rickard’s carpenters had built enor- 
mously, but not, it seemed, well. The 
first warning of a possible catastrophe 
came when the crowd jumped to its feet 
to hail Carpentier as he entered the ring. 
At that moment the stands started to 
sway hack and forth. A panic was de- 
veloping when one man ma<le himself 
heard above the crowd noise: 

‘‘Kverybody stay down ! You're in a 
dangerous place! The paraphernalia is 
wheeling! Everybody down!” Turning 
to the nearest police officer, he added 
in a shout: “If you police can't make 
them .sit down, club them down!” His 
words froze with fear hundreds in the 
$5.50 and $10 seats who could see for 
themselve.s the whole structure lurch- 
ing first one way, then slowly back. 

( '<\Ri*KSTtKR, dressed in a dove- 
> gray bathrobe bordered in mid- 
night blue, was oblivious to the excite- 
ment. Hecalled gaygrcetings in French 
to his friends around the ringside. He 
weighed at least 20 pounds le.ss than 
Dempsey's 188. When they were in- 
troduced, Dempsey’s face fell. The 
Frenchman received three times the 
applause he did. Meanwhile, the fateful 
swaying of the huge arena continued. 

It was in this atmosphere, with many 
on the fringe of the great crowd fearing 
for their lives, that the two men came 
out of their corners. Dempsey came out 
slowly. Instead of bobbing and weav- 
ing as he sought an opening, he l)oxed 
warily, clinching occasionally and get- 
ting in some punishing body blows. Car- 
pentier, surprisingly enough, did not 
box Dempsey as expected but seemed 
intent on scoring a quick knockout. 

The second round began with Car- 
pentier hacking away and Dempsey 
pursuing him. Then Carpentier struck. 

.Much has been made of that blow, 
both at the lime and in endless argu- 
ments since. It was a solid right to 
Demp-sey’s jaw, and it seemed to 
stagger him. 

The crowd, sensing a stunning vic- 
tory for Carpentier, rose screaming as 
Demp.sey reeled, Carpentier tried to 
follow with another right to the head 
but Dempsey clinched and the moment 
was over. 

In the third, Dempsey tore Carpen- 
tior with rights and lefts to the body. 
In the fourth the fearful fusillade de- 
stroyed the Frenchman, sending him 
down for a nine count at ‘Jo seconds and 
then down to stay. There was hardly a 
sound in the arena. It was almost as 
though Dempsey had hit each one of 
the watchers personally. Carpentier (iid 
not get up. The arena did not sway. 

roH/bno’d 
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Dunlop's AccuRay Process— Klcciroiis.ciniltcd 
Iroin an .\tiniuc IsiHupc, scan sheets of coaled lire 
tt)rd, ciiiurolliiie iiiiiforin a|>|)licatioii of select insu- 
laiiiig rubber within precise loleraiiccs of ±,001 inch. 


A MATCHED S ET of Dunlop 
AccuRatecl tires is your greatest 
jirutcction against premature lire lail- 
urc. 'I'lif precise, atoinic-powcrctl ac- 
tion of AccuRay® produces a stronger, 
safer tire with an exact amount of 
protective rubber uniformly applieil 
to every cortl ply, So dangerous ply 
chafing or internal licat build-up. Bet- 
ter balance, new stability and com- 
fort for mile after mile of safer driving. 

Your Dunlop dealer will give you the 
"inside story’ tliai makes Dunlop your 
best tire value today. He has a com- 
plete selection of Dunlop tires in 
Nyl„n or Super !!i-Tcst K.iyon. 



You'll go farther^ SAFER... on tires by 


DUNLOP 

They're AccuRated 


DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION. BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 


P. S. Golfers— you'll never know how good you are until you ptay a Dunlop ball. 


MAY 6. 1957 
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YRON Nelson Golf Shoe 


IS distinctively presented in Stroke- 
Master style 936. a smart long 
wing golf shoe of black leather 
grain and genuine white buckskin. 
Fully leather lined. Stroke-Masters 
for men, $19 to $28. For women, 
$ 17(0 $ 24 . 

SOLD IN PRO SHOPS, 

MADE BY STROKE-MASTER, 
FREEPORT, MAINE 



CHARTREUSE 


T«llow 86 Ptool • Green 110 PiMf 
Schi«nelin & Co . JO Cooper Sq . N. T 3 



TI{IKI> AND TUI K KNKMIK.S. an unsmiling Ilirkard and pensive Jack (Docl Kearns 
yriijht', manager of Jack Dempsey, .sit down togi'ihor to go over terms of fight contract. 


TKX RICKARD 

conlhi ucd 

Many among tho 2,00(1 women fans 
appeared to be crying. The loser's 
seconds seemed bemused. Dempsey, 
never Itefore a figliter to make the emp- 
ty gestures of ring gallantry, picked 
up the semiconscious challenger and 
helped him to his corner. 

U’lieii (he figures were totaled, it 
was announced that kO,182 hatl paid 
$1, 789,228 tosee the light. Rickard e.sti- 
mated his own personal profit at over 
$-10{),000. The builders of the arena said 
that the fact that the arena had swayed 
without falling ajtart only proved liow 
iirll it had been jiut together. 

A I, THOUGH the Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight brought Rickard to a new 
peak in his career, fts concfusion tfid not 
leave him unemployed. The year be- 
fore, witli the hacking of John Ring- 
ling, the circus impresario, he had tak- 
en a five-year lease at $2o(),000 a year 
on the old Madison Stjuare Garden, 
which had not shown an ajipreciahle 
profit in 20 years. In its first year under 
Rickard’s management, a six-day bi- 
cycle race drew over 100,000 fans, wres- 
tling flourished and thousands danced 
every Sunday night on a specially con- 
structed ballroom floor. 

What really put the Garden over, 
however, was boxing. Rickard admitted 
afterwards that he could not have gone 
into the Garden venture at all were it 
not for tlie passage in 1920 of the Walk- 
er Boxing Law which sanctioned 15- 
round title bouts to a decision in New 
York State. It had required all of State 
Senator Jimmy Walker's boyish cliarm 


and lieguiling manner to get tlie buck- 
ing of Governor Alfred E. Smith, who 
not only hated boxing per se l)ut was 
at a loss to see what good reviving the 
sport could do hi.s political future. 

Gene Fowler writes in Beau ./(D/k x, 
ids Itiography of Walker, that Smith 
laughed when Walker pleaded tliat 
most of t hestate’s decent citizens wutit- 
ed iioxing iiack. "Jim," .W Smith told 
him, "if you can prove to me that the 
better element is behind your liill. I'll 
sign it. But you'll have to find loo 
clergymen who will write or wire me 
tlial lliey want boxing i)ack. .And when 
I .say clergymen. I don’t mean our own 
C atliolic priests, whom you fool so easi- 
ly with your line of lialoney, And don’t 
hiitlier asking any Jewish raiiliis either. 
TIu* letters Imve to lie from <luly or- 
dained I'roteslanl ministers. And I 
want aff of those fetters and wires on 
my desk by .Monday. And this, Jarnes. 
is Friclay.” 

On Monday morning Smith arrived 
at the Executive Mansion to find more 
than fintJ wires ami letters from Prot- 
estant clergymen piled up on his ilesk. 
All of tliese urged him to sign tlie hill 
without delay. When all proved to lie 
liona fide. Smith signed it. 

Long after, when Walker was mayor 
of Xew York, he told the inside story 
at a lianqupt of the New A'ork Boxing 
Writers’ .Association. .After leaving the 
governor he had recalled that .Major 
A. .1. Drexel Bidiile, the miliinnaire l>ox- 
ing fan from IMiiladelphia, was head of 
a national Bible society. When he tele- 
phoned Biddle, the major said he could 
solve tlie problem with no trnulileai ali. 

Biddle then wired the New A'urk 

CCMtbtHf'fi 
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hou- Id sltiy heldir the hdlliiia: /idiiil 


111 lint \M'iitlii‘r. II nmii is in no iiiuihI for ifs. amis or Ixils. 
Ill- wants a suit that Ici-ls cool, looks froli- ami kfi-p> its 
sliajic. That's win llirn-'s alwass a run on [.aiiaiou". This 
l)arron'’-woisl«‘<l suit In Tiim-lv (iloihcs shnls wrinkles. 
k<-f)>s its iTcase. ami m-i'ils niiniiiitiin u|>ki‘<'|i. lake all 
rinieh Cilolhes. I.anacon is inaili* with nalam i-il Tailoring, 


a Mi-ml o| hanil m'l'dh'Work ami inarhini' sewing, to 
gnuranl<-i’ that its h.imlsoini' lines will "tav uml slu\— ami 
.sftn Mo<li-ral«-i} |ii i<'i‘il. at Tiinch (ilolliii-rs now. Tor 
2o-})agi' lionkh't. “How to Clhoost* Clothes To |iii])ro\e 
\our \|i|»earanee.' write l)e|il. S-ll. Timelv Clothes, 
iloeliesler 2. N. "Pre-ss right— jou ean'l alTord not to!'* 


?«fc.air.*u.^~4i.TliVlKIA'.|^ CLOTHES lovk. £t7n^tiLy 





“FANTASTICO ! EVEN IN TURIN NO ONE HAS FUEL INJECTION! 


.Si', r vrr<>. Ihil tlie roally fantastic item al>out tin* m‘w <;<)r\elle is mil the fuel 
iiijeeliiiii eiijiiiie. tlir new fimr-spvvil fjearliiix.* tlic slingshiil accelrraliuu or the 
[la'teil-lo-tlie-riiad slahility. It is llic fact lliat the tairvelle, ahove all othi'r 
lii^fi-/><rfarmaiiir sf>orfs rars in the tvarlfi, is a true iliial-naturni vehicle. It is a 
p'liuim- luxury car ami a peiuiine sports <'ar. both Mra|>[>e<l in um* sleek skin. 

This is sonielliinf' like a paiilher uilh a .St. HiTtiarcrs ilispiishbin. Quite a trick, 
but irliafii pell Uiil. in rase you may have [mlite ibiubi' almiit the Oorvelte's iini<[ue- 
m-'S. \\c liav<* an easy rebuttal: Drive onel 

In point of fact, we have no furlluT enlicemeMl. If you can spenil half an hour 
in the ib-ep-cusliioinnl comfort of a tiorveile's cockpit, if you can sample the crispness 
of its controls, the veracity of its Hilo I sleerinj*. the increilible eresremlo of its 
performaiH'e- ami remain unsliaken — you are mifilitv close to lieinj' unique. Frankly, 
very few ilrivers esca|te tin* f<*elinfi that this is one of tin* authentic ^real moments 
of inotiirinp -ami those few arc not warm to lh<’ loiiehl . . . ('.lu'vrnlvl Diiision of 
(iriirral Motors, ih'iroh 2. Michifian. 

SI'H( IH< t TlOSSr iV.i.fuhir-iHfi l'.^ iHf/imf villi tiHfU /BMf-iwffnl h.p. I foyr nrtir rutlnet' mtitf to tS3 

h.p. vilk furl lujrflioui. I'liur-riilin l^rrr-MprrJ manual Irantmi—ian ttaudard. vitk iprrial Vavrr^Uir aulnmalie irirf' arailahit 
(« all hut matimum-perfnrmatrr rufiart. ('katrr nf rrmorabtr hard tof or povtra>ptralf4 fabrir lop.' I'nieri-l.i/l 
lutlrumrnli inWWr ffi"" r.p.n. larkomrlrr. ml pmjiurr taufr oni nmmtlrr. ‘Optiunal al ftlni eu*l. 
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Ti:\ KICKAKI) 

hpatlijirarlvrs t»f his Bibip soviiHy and 
asl\i‘<l ilio nu‘mlHT.s to write or tcle- 
gra|)h the jjovernor. 

“But why did tlie elerK.vincii do it, 
major?” Walker inr[uirf{l on Monday. 

"Oh,” said Major Bitidle lightly. "I 
just donated a lialf-million (ioilars to 
tlw organization, am! tliey are all very 
ol)lii;inK ami conjjenial people.” 

A little more than a year later. Major 
Ridtlle was Itaek helpint; Riekanl at'ain, 
lliis lime in the most serious erisi.^ of his 
life. On .laniiary 21 , 11122, llie .sporlint; 
world was shoeked to n‘ad in the after- 
noon ne\vspa})ers that Tex Kiekaia! had 
l)een arrested on eliarnes of liavinj; at- 
tacked several undeniKe girls in tiis pri- 
vate N'ew York ajiartment on 4?th 
Street. \\’ith a remarkable show of loy- 
alty. Rickard’s wealthy and influential 
friends rallied to his defen.se. 

No one was more zealous or more 
eonvineed that tfiis was a frameup by 
Rickard’s enemies than Major Biddle, 
He spent days on the telephone calling 
hi.s frien<Is to invoke tiieir as'.i.statice. 
"Rickard is tlie fme.st and noblest 
spt>rtsman I ever knew,” said Riddle. 
He a<lded that Riekar<l had “purified” 
Itoxing since taking over the (iarden 
ami llial. "He is strait-laced in every 
respect, and the soul of honor.” 

It is certain that Rickard never knew 
a blai'ker period than the liours he 
spent on the witness stand wlu'ii his 
case came to trial. But the fact was 
never evident to the persons who 
\\aiclied liiin. He was the epit«)tm* of 
self-assurance. His most impressive 
character witness was Kerniit Roose- 
velt, who saul tliat tlie Rickartls ami 
he ami .Mrs. Roosevelt exidianged .so- 
cial visits almost every week. 

In rt-ply to a query aliout Rickard's 
gatiihling life, he said, "I wouhl no 
more say a man who ran a garnlilitig 
liou.sc' is of harl character than I would 
say a man who runs a churcli i.s nece.s- 
sarils' ol go(Ml characler.” 

Tlie jury ileliherated only HI min- 
Uti'S. It relumed with a Verdict of "not 
guilty.” Spectators in the courtroom 
shouied their ajiprova). 

Ih'spite his vindication, the s<-atidal 
uml trial left Rii-kard in lemjiorary 
eclipse, ft al.so provirled Doc Kearns 
with an excuse for a really sjieeiacular 
niisiake— one tfutt ultimately helped 
Rii'kard re-e-itahlisli his domitiion. lOiir- 
ly in- ll)2d 1 )oc Kearns accepted an t)f- 
fer from Slwll)y, Moiuana for Demp- 
sey to nu'et Tommy (iihl>ons fiir the 
liea'ywihglit chamiiionsiiip. (ohlions 
was a tine boxer hut he was not a strong 


drawing card. The fight was something 
of a disaster all around. Shelby almost 
went broke meeting Kearns’s lieavy 
demands, and Dempsey made a miser- 
ableshnwing, winning at last on jioinis. 

Tile boxing pulilic leapeii happily 
to tile conclusion that Dempsey was 
ready for immolation by a new sliining 
kniglit. Was there such a knlglil? Wliy. 
of course, and Tex Rickard had him in 
Luis .\ngel Kirpo. a big Ml feet 215 
pounds I shagg.v Argentine with soulful 
eyt's. Firpo had arrived in tlie United 
States the year before, advertised as 
the heavyweight eliampion of South 
America. It was not long before he vis- 
ite«l 'I'ex Rickard’s ollice. 

When Rickard first saw Firpo, his 
eyes lit up. “What a man !” he sai<l to 
a friend. “Why, him an<l Dempsey 
will make the greatest figiit you ever 
seen. That man is the neare.st tiling in 
build to .Jeffries I ever laid eyes on.” 

The tiglit took pla<-e on September 
11 at the New York Bolo (Irounils*. A 
crowfl of 82,0t)l) jammed every corner 
and cranny of the Giatits’ ballpark ami 
pai<l •‘Jl.lSS.dOd for the privilege. And 
if ever a fight was worth a million dol- 
lars, this was it. 

.lust liefure Dempsey was to go into 
the ring, Rickard slipped into his dress- 
ing room and said, “This fellow is a big 
bum. I couhl lick liim myself. Knock 
him nut in a round if you can. f tlon’t 
care. But don’t get careless with him, 
because he can punch. He’s a Jmm but 
tlangerous.” 

Demjisey, who had had enough close 
calls (jf late, didn't have to be advised 
twice. He went into the ring witli one 
idea: get ritl of Firiio fast, 

.•\t tlie bell for the first round, out 
came Dempsey, <]ancing in hi.s boJ)- 
bing, weaN'ing way, liead down, look- 
ing suspiciously, pr<»bing and then 
wliippiiig Ins fi.sls out. Firpo knocked 
liim dow n. 

Dempsey wa.s (|uiekly up again, ami 
then Firpo was down. Up got Firpo; 
tlien lie was ilown again, witli ilie ref- 
eree counting over Inin. Thri'e — six — 
nine. .Mways he came up and always 
he was sledge-hammered down a 
otid later. Finally he ro,s<-, snarling 
in his puiti ami fury, drew liai-k one 
great jiaw and let tly. Tlu* blow caUghl 
Dempsey on the chin and drove* him 
riglit off his feel toward the rope*s and 
through them. With both liamls ami 
fe*-t in tin* air, he lauded on tlie type- 
writer of Jack Law n-m'*-, the sjiorts re- 
porPT. .\s tlie refen'e started counting 
out tlie 1 * 10111 ^) 1011 , I.awreiu'i* ami the 
otluT sjiortswriters nearby ((uie'klv 
siioved him uj) on the apron of the 
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The Pleasures of Pedalo 

Pedslo— a cool combination of Dacron and 
cotton that looks like a tin* pin-ctiackad worsted. 

resists wiinkles. and requires a minimum o( 
wash-ind wear care Now in new smokir shades of 
Kcay. brown, and green— with Gordon of 


New York Whilehoust ( Hardy SI Louis Boyd'l 

Chitago Ktrims Pasadena krunsoii s 

Rcsion ft K Sliarni Nashville Du. Ill 

Indianapolis I- S. Ayies ( Co. Chatlollesville tljo's 

lot alhir tieies >i ll CORDON-fORD SAlt$ COMVANY 
iMPIRE suit BULDINC Nth lURR I. H T. 



vr insiantiy showi correct 
length of drive, club lo use on ANY course. 
Focus on any object — diol shows distance. 
Hondy pocket size; silver & maroon finish 
RANGE 13 to 230 yds RANGEFINDER A QC 
Deluae Set, including powerful w’ 
telescope mognifer ond genuine ng 

saddle leolher holster cose 51 /-O!) 

Ideal lor archery and SmalhCame Hunting 
GUARANTEED* — Send check to 


GUARANTEED ' — Send check to A 


/" ...aUAtITl 
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QUALITY CLUBS at 
POPULAR 
PRICES 


Hunger hurts! 
$1 sends 22 lbs. 
^ to a family overseas 
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TEX RICKARD 

continued 

ring. Dempsey stepped through the 
ropes and put up his hands at Seven. 
Being helped back should have dis- 
qualified him, but the referee, Johnny 
Gallagher, waved to both men to start 
fighting again. Firpo’s cut-rate sec- 
onds, hired to save money, cost him 
the title by not protesting. 

The second round was anticlimac- 
tic. Dempsey, stung as he had never 
been before, went after Firpo in a rush. 
Twice he quickly felled him and then, 
ducking a wild right, threw the hard- 
est punch of the fight. It dropped Fir- 
po to his face on the floor. This time 
Dempsey did not crouch over him. He 
stepped toward the nearest corner and 
leaned, breathing heavily, against the 
ropes. He watched the great hairy ma- 
chine of a man on the floor roll over, 
writhing in pain, then flop back, a 
gone, courageous bull. 

late Twenties were rich and 
X rewarding years for Rickard aiid 
for sport. For one thing, they were the 
years of the new Madison Square Gar- 
den. Rickard had long felt that New 
York needed a larger and more efficient 
arena and one that was more centrally 
located. In 1925, two years after the 
Firpo bout, he succeeded in interesting 
six millionaire backers in the project. 
Richard F. Hoyt, of the inveslnTcnt 
house of Hayden, Stone and Company, 


headed the syndicate, which included 
G. H. Walker, Edward S. Moore, Mat- 
thew G. Brush, E. Roland Harriman 
and W. Averell Harriman, the present 
governor of New York. Rickard raised 
the balance of money by selling to 
friends and acquaintances approxi- 
mately 600 memberships at $1,000 
each. John Ringling was elected chair- 
man of the board of the corporation, 
and Rickard was given a 20-year con- 
tract at $:10,000 a year as its president. 
Not long after, to Rickard’s great sat- 
isfaction, Madison Square Garden 
stock was quoted on the New York 
Stock Exchange board alongside of the 
country’s leading corporations. 

From the beginning the eagerly 
awaited Garden was a triumph. It 
opened in the last week of November 
1925, with a six-day bicycle race which 
100,000 peopleattended. On December 
1.5, 15,000 persons turned out for the 
first big league hockey game ever played 
in New York, f’or the smart set. includ- 
ing Mayor Walker, Texas Guinan, Peg- 
gy Hopkins Joyce, Arnold Kothstein, 
the gambler, and many more of Rick- 
ard’s 600 backers, the regular Friday 
night boxing show became dc rigiicnr. 
There was no heavyweight champion- 
ship fight during the Garden’s first year, 
but other weight division titles changed 
hands no less than seven times in 1925. 
Rickard, as shrewd as ever, made ex- 
cellent money on the bouts. 

In that inflated era, managers de- 
manded top prices. Rickard brought 
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them down to earth with a little trick 
that showed he had not forgotten the 
hypnotic effect gold had on everybody 
at Goldfield. 

Pretending to be searching for a 
match, he would open the top drawer 
of his desk. The drawer was stuffed 
with banknotes, yellowbacks, green- 
backs, good American money in all 
denominations. 

"I pay off in cash, boys,” he would 
say, ’‘whenever a man wants it that 
way. Atul in case you fellas need dough 
for training e.xpenses— well, you can 
walk right out of here with that today. 
That's, of course, if we can agree on 
terms.” 

Rickard, whose wife Edith Mae had 
died of a heart ailment a month before 
the new Garden opened, worked at his 
new job 14 to 20 hours a day. A good 
part of this time was spent in a war 
with the New York State Athletic 
Commission, which had decreed that 
Jack Dempsey would be licensed to 
defend his title in New York only if 
his opponent were Harry Wills, the 
220-pound, 6-foot-2 New Orleans Ne- 
gro. Whether Dempsey “ducked” Wills 
can be argued, but there is no question 
that Rickard did. The promoter feared 
a mixed match would stir racial con- 
flicts which might bring a new ban 
on all boxing. 

In 1925 Rickard’s problem was par- 
tially solved with the emergence of 
Gene Tunney, who knocked out Tom- 
my Gibbons and promptly challenged 
Dempsey. Since the commission was 
still committed to Wills, Rickard de- 
cided to stage the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight in Philadelphia, where a New 
York license was not required. The 
date was set for September 23, 1926. 

Once again the public responded 
with mothlike curiosity to the Demp- 
sey attraction. The gate was another 
record breaker, with 120,757 persons 
paying $1,895,733. But rain fell that 
night, and the fight proved almost as 
dreary as the weather. Dempsey 
hadn’t fought in three years. His punch 
was gone and he was slow. Tunney, on 
the other hand, had planned his fight 
carefully. He allowed Dempsey to do 
the leading and then counterpunched. 
The blows were vicious and stung 
Dempsey badly, but that is the sort 
of intimate detail that is hard to see. 
Tunney’s bruising drives to the body 
were lost on many of the thousands at 
the fight, who saw only his methodical 
concern with making no mistakes. He 
never accepted the challenge to step 
in and mix with Dempsey. 

"1 knew Dempsey would nail me 

CDiiliu iird 
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TKX RICKARD 

row//iir/fd 

if I did.” he later said, quite frankly. 

'I’unney was unable to knock out 
I)emp.sey. or even to knock him down. 
But in the 10th and final round he 
had both of Dempsey’s eyes closed. 
When 'I’unney's hand was held aloft 
as the winner and the new champion, 
Dempsey, unable to see anything, had 
to be led by his seconds across the 
ring to shake Tunney's hand. It was 
the first time in ring history that the 
world heavyweight title was won on 
points. But no one could possibly say 
that Tunney did not deserve the vic- 
tory, including Dempsey, who said 
after the fight, ”1 lost to a good man.” 

After the fight Tex Rickard sat on 
a couch in a hotel suite, surrounded 
by sportswrilers. ‘T can hardly believe 
it,” he murmured. ‘‘1 never thought it 
would happen to him.” 

“What are you going to do now?” 
he was asked. 

“I dunno,” Rickard said. “This 
other feller ain’t never been a drawing 
card. Dempsey was the one who drew 
'em in.” 

‘‘Well, what about a return match?” 


Rickard thought of the cruel beat- 
ing he had watched Dempsey take. 
After a while he said, “No-o. I don’t 
think so. I wouldn’t want to pul him 
through it again.” 

T iik next year was a good one for 
Rickard, probably the most rest- 
ful and profitable of his life. Shortly 
after the Philadelphia fight, he married 
a pretty Broadway actress, Maxine 
Hodges. She was 21 and he 55. They 
had a daughter, .Maxine Texas, and 
his wife succeeded in talking Rickard 
into working less and enjoying him- 
self more. Partly to please her, Rick- 
ard bought a yacht from Walter Chrys- 
ler which he named Maxine and he 
raced on the Hudson. He bought a 
large home on one of the lagoons near 
.Miami and began to take time off to 
play golf, a game he had discovered 
not too long before. Mrs. Rickard is 
now living in Washington, D.C., where 
she was until recently a government 
typist. Maxine Texas is married, has 
two children and lives in Alexandria, Va. 

Meanwhile, Rickard hadn’t given 
up promotion nor had he lost ihe 
knack of the million-dollar fight. In 
11127 he put on two bouts that grossed 


iniXKIt WITH A IIAIIY. HeiivyweiKht Champion Dempsey cradle.«s Rickard’s 
daughter, .Ma.xine Texa-s, a.s wife, Kstelle Taylor i/r/ti, anil child’s parents beam. 
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over $1 million; tlie first, between Jack 
Sharkey and Dempsey, leading; to the 
second, a rematcli with Tunney, wliich 
b(H-anie the richest fight in the history 
of boxing. 

The second Dotnpsey-Tunney figlit 
went on at the vast Soldier Field in 
rtiicago on September 22, 11127, just 
a day short of a year after their first 
battle. — 

Tlie bout drew 10-1, ‘H):3 spectators. 
15,000 less than at Philadelpliia. But 
the .?40 top allowed at Chicago re- 
sulted in the enormous gate, an al- 
most unbelievable $2, <>58,000. Tun- 
ney’s purse of §990,000 was llte Iarge.st 
ever jiaid any figliter, and D«-mpsey’s 
$450,000 the mo.st for a challenger. __ ^ 

(lovernors, cabinet ministers and a 
reputed 2,01)0 millionaires bad seen 
the first Dempsey-'rutuiey fight. But 
there were even more (•elel)rities. Iiigh- 
ranking politicians, diplomat.s and in- 
dustrial leaders :it the return match. 

The odds on the first l)out had fa- 
vored Dempsey at from :i ' j to 1 to 1 1 
to 5. In the rematch the men went 
into the ring at even money. Except 
for the Jolmson-.IefTries fight, it was, 
up to then, the only time a heavy- 
weight champion had not been in- 
stalled as the favorite. 

'I'he bout itself, except for a single 
incirlent in the seventh round, was a 
repetition of the Philadelphia scrap- 
Tlial incident, of course, was the fa- 
mous long count. During that un- 
forgettable seventh Dempsey manage<l 
to catcli up with the aggravatingly 
cautious 'I'unney an»l l)rouglil him to 
tlie canvas with two crusliing left 
hook.s to the jaw, followed by a riglit. 

Dpini>sey sloo<i over Tunney, as he 
had over Firpo. But Referee Dave 
Barry, a local otlioial, instead of pick- 
ing up Itie timekeeper’s count, ordered 
Jack to a corner. Whole seconds were 
lost before Dempsey obeyed and the 
counting was resumed. How n\any sec- 
onds is still l)eing debated. But tlie 
important thing is tliat there was time 
enough for Tunncy’s head to cleur. .-\t 
tlie count of nine. Tunney got up and 
back-petlaled for dear life as Dempsey 
cliaserl him fulilcly around the ring. 

Bui that was the end of the excite- 
ment. Demp.sey never again could 
calcli up wiili 'I'unney and at tlie end 
Tunney was far ahead on points. 

If the long count finished Dempsey, 
it finished Rickard, in a sen.se, as well. 
The joy seemed to go out of lioxing 
for him with Dempsey’s retirenuml. 
He considereil Tunney to lie a colorless 
fighter, and though he put on one more 
match for the new champion, again.st 
cniilimu il 
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Tom Heeney, the sturdy but untal- 
ented heavyweight from .-Vustralia, it 
proved to be a one-sided slaughter and 
a financial failure for Rickard. He had 
already lost money on another fight- 
earlier in the year between World 
Lightweight Champion Sammy Man- 
dell and Jimmy McLarnin, and rumors 
grew that his golden touch was gone. 

Perhaps it was; but the golden dec- 
ade was over, too. Depression had 
ended the free-spending days, and an 
economy wave hit the Garden. Unable 
to agree with his associates who in- 
sisted on cutting costs, Rickard re- 
signed and went to Florida. His old ex- 
citement flared once more, briefly, in 
Miami’s lush climate— he spoke of 
grandio.se plans for an American Monte 
Carlo there, complete with a dog track, 
a horse racing track, a hotel and a 
sports arena. Then, \ew Year’s Eve 
1928, three days before his 58th birth- 
day, he was stricken with a gangrenous 
inflammation of the appendix a doctor 
had warned him about 27 years before 
in Xome. A week later Jack Dempsey 
visited Rickard in the hospital. Rick- 
ard was dying, but nobody had told 
Dempsey. 

“The doctors and the nurses all came 
out of the room,” Dempsey told Frank 
Graham. “I went in. Tex was lying 
there unconscious. I sat down by the 
bed and took his hand. I .sat there hold- 
ing his hand, and he died.” 

H IS estate, by his own reckoning 
some months before, was expected 
to be something like $2,500,000. But a 
story in T/ie Xew York Timex re- 
vealed exactly what the great promot- 
er left behind of the many fortunes he 
had made and lost and made again: 
$454,223 gross. When his debts, 
amounting to $206,701, and adminis- 
tration and funeral expenses of $80,- 
860 were deducted, there remained a 
net total of $166,662. 

To Rickard, what was left to be di- 
vided among his family would have 
seemed a trifling sum back in the old. 
big days. Quite possibly, he never did 
know just what he left behind in world- 
ly goods. What he would almost cer- 
tainly have valued more were the 
words written after his funeral by W. O. 
McGeehan: 

“For an out-and-out gambler, he 
probably was the greatest success of 
the ago. There probably will never 
be one like him, for luck gave him 
the cards and Rickard knew how to 
play them.” end 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


RICKARD: THE REAL STORY 

Sirs: 

Congralulalions on Thr Trx Uickard Slf>- 
ry iSI, April ili, e! xeq.). To me it is a 
nostalgic story, and that picture of Tpx on 
the title page looks almost alive. I .shall al- 
ways remember “Ol' Tedge" as a wonder- 
ful friend and purdner. His tragic death in 
Miami just when we were "staging the 
great comeback” couhl no: have alTected 
me more if he had been a brother. So I am 
glad a real story of the real Tex Rickard 
ha.s at last been published. 

J.\CK DBMI'SEY 

New York 

THE ADMIRAL LAUGHS LAST (CONT.) 

Sirs; 

Hey! We gotta be careful what we print 
in your magazine. In the February 4 issue 
we had a little item tl’lay hij the Jlulfx? 
.V utx] I about biuse runners busting up dou- 
ble plays by ftelding the ball themselves. 
Now look what happens up in Milwau- 
kee the infieldiT.s oanT even get anywhere 
near a ground ball when somebody is on 
ba.se. 

It could have ctime to the point where 
a guy singles and the bat boy runs over 
to first base to get his hard hat and give 
him his regular cap, he also hands him a 
fielder’s milt! 

D. V. Gallery 
H ear Admiral, U.S. Navy 

New York 

• See page 31 for further comment on 
fielding base runners. — EI>. 

MURRAY'S LAW (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Cheers for James Murray! Hi-s article 
Fume lx for U'lHMcrs (Baseball Is.sue, April 
1 •) ' expresses a philosophy 1 have subscribed 
to for many years but have been unable to 
successfully articulate to my fellow hot 
stove leaguers. May I add a postscript to 
his remarks by naming an all-star ir>-man 
team, selected on the basis of having only 
one game to play, winner take all. 
OFTFIKLD: A1 Simmons, LF; Joe DiMag- 
gio, CF; Babe Ruth, RF; Tommy Hen- 
rich. Re.servc. 

INFIELD: Lou Gehrig, IB: Frankie P'risch, 
2R'. Lou Boudreau, SS; Jackie Robinson, 
3B: Joe Cronin, Re.serve. 

C.ATCHERS: MickeyCochrane, Bill Dickey. 
PITCHERS: Dizzy Dean, Allie Reynolds, 
Carl Hubbell, Satchel Paige. 

Leo.s Michel 

New York 

LAMENT FOR LAS VEGAS 

Sirs: 

I eagerly await your report on the Las 
Vegas golf spectacular. Do you think the 
pos.sibility of a Shoeless Joe Jackson emiTg- 
ing from PGA ranks at all improbable? 

Our Los .Angele.s sportswriters are quite 
optimistic about the whole thing. They 
think Wilbur Clark is the greatest guy 
ever. Gosh, the fimd and the drinks, all on 
the house, too, and then what a lot of fun 
everyone had at the Calcutta bidding, 
where Uncle Millie simply brought the 


house down, and you should have heard 
Joe E., whiU a scream he wa.s. 

Of course, the sportswriters aren’t al- 
ways -so jolly about sporting affairs. Like 
when Ted William.s recently came to town 
and got off the plane at Burbank when 
the reporters were standing by at the In- 
ternational .\irpori, on the other .side of 
the smog, wailing with poi.sed pencils to 
ask him all sorts of Important (tuestions, 
like what kind of toothpaste do you use, 
and thing.s like that, they really gave it to 
Ted, but good, and criticized his war rec- 
ord, and claimed he had no right to object 
to being used for publicity purposes by 
the upper Marine brass. 

We can always depend on honest, ac- 
curate reporting from our sportswriters 
during the football season, and it’s always 
interesting then to note their honest wrath 
when Sid Gilman doesn't follow their 
coaching advice, and every Monday they 
go step b.v step over the contest of the day 
before, showing Sid just why he lost the 
game. On the occasions when the Rams 
win, the sports boys don’t spoil Sid by any 
mawkish hero worship but show him in- 
-stead how the game might have been lost 
by that stupid thing he did in the third 
quarter, One thing we can always depend 
on from our sport.swriiers i.s their intense 
loyalty to everything Californian, and their 
write-ups always show their contempt for 
the northern colleges, who usually lose to 
use and UCLA, branding these smaller 
schools as “weak sisters," and the like, 
which only serves these institutions right 
for presuming to engage in football con- 
tests without the benefit of the same form 
of high-pressure, highly paid recruiting sy.s- 
tems that the California schools employ. 

Nobody puts an.vlhing over on our 
sportswriters, not even the courts. They 
completely reversed the judge’s deci.sion 
on the .^rt Aragon case. I guess they must 
all have legal backgrounds to be .so smart 
about things like that. 

But still and all. I’m not so certain 
they’re right about this Vegas shindig. I 
feel the Iree-loading sort of addled their 
usual keen thought processes, and I can’t 
at all take their word that the tournament 
is thrown for good charity alone. 

W. L. JfDD 

1‘acific I'ulisad(«. Calif. 

• See page 27 for news from Las 
Vegas. — ED. 

GOLF: NOTABLE EXCEPTION 

Sirs: 

Your excellent magazine has always been 
one of my favorites. However, the article 
on golf shoes iSI. .April 22) covered most 
of the well-known golf shoes with the ex- 
ct'ption of our Kionic-l’(>.\ shoes. 

Rouert .a. Eaton 

Brockton, Mass. 

• An oversight. A pioneer in the devel- 
opment of the lightweight golf shoe, 
Etonic-I’G.A has made and is making 
many a golfer light on his feet. — El). 
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thrilling accuracy built-in by Shakespeare's unique (pat- 
ented) Howald Process . . . you'll be satisfied with nothing 
less. Only a Vt'onderod is buHt-to-taper from thousands of 
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GOLF; MASTERLESS MASTERS 

Sirs; 

I iim much in agroi-mi-ni wilh your arti- 
cle .Mit.dfrli'sn MtiKlrrst (SI. April ir>i. I've 
been playing golf for about 10 years and 
this year finally decided I'd better gel to 
the Masters Tournament while Hogan, 
Sarazen anti the other nol-often-seen nota- 
bles are still around. Also, to have a look 
at the elegant Masters Course. 

When I arrived in Atlanta Friday eve- 
ning, I was told Hogan and a good number 
of other fine golfers were cut out becaase 
of the new rule. Yes. I w.as indeed disap- 
pointed after a long trip. 

Ah well, the l.'.S. Open is in Toledo this 
year less than half as far as Augusta — 
maybe I'll get to see Hogan anti the rest 
anyway. 

John Tl'UNEr 

Milwaukee 

PIRATE COLD: HO. HO. HO AND 171 FEET 

Sirs: 

Headers of the article The Trail of l‘irale 
Gold iSI. Jan. 14' may be inierested to 
know the latest news concerning one of the 
biggest pirate treasures in the Western 
Hemisphere. This is the Oak Island cache, 
which lies hurieti more than 170 feet down 
on an island off the Nova Scotia coast. 

The treasure has so far defieil the best 
efforts of modern engineering e.xperis, even 
though it was apparently buried there more 
than twt) eejituries ago. But this year the 
most ambitious expedition of all is fitting 
up to go after it. 

The last major atieinpi, as pointed out 
in the article, was maiie by an engineering 
firm employed by Mr. (Hiberl Hedden tif 
New York. The firm, Sprague and Hen- 
wood of Scranton, I’a., is nationally known 
for its Work in mining coal at depths far 
greater than that of the Oak Island ireus- 
ure. By the full of 1941, these engineers had 
sunk a limbereii shaft 171 feet down in solid 
ground adjacent to the "money pit." A 
pump in an old shaft connected with the 
operations managed to keep the How of wa- 
ter out of the money pit. Core drilling had 
tlefined the position and the vertical extent 
of the unexplored loose ground. .\ll that 
was then needed was the excavation, which 
would have been a eomparatively simple 
matter once the.se preparations had been 
made. But this was in the fall of 1941, an<l 
al the most inopportune moment the Ca- 
nadian government drafted all of the 
young, able-bodied men on the project. 
The work hiid to be abandoned. The ma- 
chinery was stored, and the shafts wen- 
boarded over at the water level. 

A great many complications, mainly le- 
gal, have hindered the renewal of opera- 
tions since the end of World War 11. But 
all of the ileiails seem finally to havi- beim 
setlletl. Mr. J. Whitney Lewis, a veteran 
mining engineer, is currently gathering vol- 
unteers an<l backing for an all-out attempt 
to recover the treasure. 

.A. B. C. Wini'i'LE 

New York 

• .Anyone intere.sted in joining this 
venture can get details from Mr. Lewis 
at H’22 Central Bark West, New York. 
Kl). 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



THE CHESS 
SET 


T he |»‘nsivc-look- 
iriR figurp to the 
left, staring across the 
years with all of the 
inscrutiihility of a 
sphynx.was carved of 
botie by an Egyptian 
craftsman about 
100(1 B.('. He was probably a chess 
pawn, and is only one of the collection 
of chess pieces available at Carlebach 
(Jallery in \ew York. The man is $150, 
but ('ar)ebach has complete sets i«cc 
lieloir for tionif l^Jr<^lll|>h■>t) covering the 
entire range of chess history and a 
|)rice ratige from $20 to $4,000. Other 
chess sets — and tto game ever in.spired 
such diversity of design in its playing 
pieces — range down to an 85c plastic 
model from the I’.S. Che.ss Federation. 



MARIE ANTOINETTE :in<l Louis XVI 
an- part of ISth ceniury i\i>ry .-iel 
Carlehiich Gallery, 947 Third Ave., N'.V. . 



CONTEMPORARY SET of waliiui and 
birch ha-s birch-and-walnui board '$.'>4. )0. 
Georg Jensen, GOT Fifth .-Vvcnue, N'.Y. . 





JAPANESE KNIGHT, a Kabuki charac- 
ter, is part of modern ivory set Ori- 

ental .\ri Gallery, 7o6 Madison N.Y. , 










tl 
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WEEKEND SHOPPER 



St yogr tackle dealer'*. 

Write (or 4B-poge book 
with flthing lecret* ei fomeui angler*. 


r==^^S HELIN TACKLE CO. 

IBWWffW *0^^ Beoutoil Petroit 7, Mich. 


Mounted Reprints From 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Nin\, lor permanent hanging on voiir walls, 
all the color and action of sport, as onK 
Sw)»i» Ii.i.i'%r«cTH> present* it, (ilmenmg 
and iixHinced on laiinnated boards, inur 
own choices Irom all the photographs and 
art. Ill color or in black and white, which 
hace appeared in 51 will make a beautilul 
decoration for soar game nstm, summer 
home, bar— or a wstiiderliil gilt lor a sports- 
liic ing Iricnd. 

,|ust send brief idciitihcatiun oi each pic- 
ture sou wane, including page and date ot 
issue and a check or iiioncv order nude 

Prices intliide iiuibng charges. Please 
allow lour weeks lor deliccrv . 

Hall page SI 00. bull page SI-SO. Two- 
page spread S2 50 

Write Hox V. SPOUTS ILLl STRATl l), 
9 Rotkcfellcr Plaza, New York 20. N, V 



pj«r« with lhrt€ ploilic jieatf't. I<lecl tor triondt 
floins obrood. Col one tor TOyr.olt, Siiev 17V," 
■ 7>,:." . SV«". wolght only 3 lbs. i9.7S propoed 


GIFT WORLD 

3J TA»»yTOWN ROAD. WHIIE PIAINS, N, Y. 


FREE TO 
YACHTSMEN, 
AIRCRAFT 

NAVIGATORS 

from WEEMS WgBjggJ 

iraicct 26-piigc booklet which 

navigation aids and instru- 

from world-famous Weems 
S>slcm of Na'igalion. WTiethcr you're a Sunday 
sportsman ... or a professional . . . you'll find 
the answer to all your n.iMgaiional needs be- 
tween the covers of this booklet. Included arc 
many items which make ideal gifts for the sport- 
man who has "Evefyihing." 

W'rilc for your FREE copy. Address Dept. SI. 
Weems Syslem of Navigation. Annapolis. Md. 


FISHING - CAMPING - HIKING 

"GOKEY FISHING OXFORDS” 

Liqhf Ce“'-'’ab!e. Genoi’"e mceeaslri 
construction w.-h hd'>d-se.*n vamp. W«*er- 



S>app^ s«nd mpiMy wdar «r lAMt. terry rwC.O 0 I 


H & H SALES ■ D*pt. I, E.O.Iei t73 ‘ (knkvrsl.lKMi* I 



Get Goley Pishing oifords and see 50 styles 
of boots, Including the world famous GOKEY 
BOTTE SAUVAGE by writing for measuring 
blank and FREE Illustrated sporting catelog. 

laihtY rn. 

Dept. SI St. Paul I. Minn. 


proof Chocolate oH fen- 
ned leather. Crepe 
n-S'lp so'es 
end heeb. 


MAY 6. 1957 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



Be out front with the 
New 1957 
Spalding Air-Flite 


Carefully conlrolletl lesls. rondueted 
under all kinds of wind and weather 
conditions, prove the ’.^7 Spaldinit 
Al u ri.iTK will outjHTform any lial! your 
sixirtinu ucxkIs dealer carric-s. 

So much tougfhert 

With its all new di'ua-thin cover, the 
'.77 AiH I••|.ITK resists cuitini!. sculVinR 
and hruisinu hole after hole, washing 
after washint!. It stays round, white and 
iniltable lone after other halls have 
found the practice ban 

.•\nd with its distinctive new ijolar 
inarkinus— the ■.■)7 Ali< i-j.lTK is easier 
than ever to identify. 

Find out for yourself! 

Next time you step upon the first tee. 
Ik- sure you tee up a new in.'>7 Siialdinu 
AIK KMTi:. One round will convince \ou 
that this ttreat c’olf ball is ttoinK to help 
you score belter this summer. 

Remember all SpaldiiiK merchan- 
dise is unconditionally Kuaranleed. 

The 191)7 Spalding Aiit-Ki.tT!^ will out- 
play and outlast any hall your 
sportini; Roods dealer selU l 

^ALdiI\IG 

^sels the pace in sports 



DENVER'S RIFLE CHAMPIONS 

With HOTC units as much a fact of contemporary colli'Ke life as the 
Saturday night date, it is little wonder that a numlier of institutions 
have formed ladies’ auxiliaries to help with the paperwork and orna- 
ment the unit's social occasions. At the University of Denver, however, 
the women’s Sponsor Corps took dead aim at soldiering’s more serious 
business. The girls formed a rifle team which thi.s year again took lop 
national honors in the National Kifle Association’s intercollegiate wom- 
en’s championship. The sharpshooters standing are Judie Roberts of Den- 
ver, Joy Polhemus of I^amar and Linda Hughes of I’uehlo. Kneeling are 
Shari Hagemeister, Crawford, Neb. and Mary Annette Riddick, Denver. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


They can't come too fast 



Anscochfcm^'s high rating (S. 1. Si) 

I 9 I I itcppea tf)ei 0 Ove/y LiWt Laagunrt c 

for high-speed 

ANSCOCHROME 


Hcfoiv Aiim'o research |)crf(‘cU‘<l AjisihicIii'oiiic filtii, llii?; color piclurc 
woiilil liavc Im'cji i‘xl rciiM-ly ilifficull to jiiakc. But toilay, with 
Ai>s«-ochrotnc“, cu-'<iial [>icUin*-tiikci's arc Ki'tiitit; sharp, exciting', 
natural-c'olor action sl»)t« like* this. (As for the “press” . . . //«■// 
call Aiiscochrotiic. “The* hnest in e-olor since* e-olen- film was inve-nteHl.”) 
Anscocliroine* is 3 time's faster tlnui traditional <-olor film. It le-tsyeni she>e)t 
at hi^rher shutter se'ltiiiKs (l/3tX). for instatie-e*. ijjstead (»f I/IOD). 

It U‘ls you Ke'l- with a stamhtrel //Iho lens dim-liKht shots that 
have* idways n‘qiiire*<l tm e*xi«*nsivo f/2. It aute)iuati<ailly "improve-s” 
your camera . . . yives you the most lifelike color yem've e‘ve*r se<*n. 

For sport shots . . . for any sliots, indoe)rs eir out . . . Hash, toe), 

. . . use Anwoe'hrome. You'll Im* nhul when ye)U se*e' your picture's. 

Ansi-o, A Division e)f (Jetieral Aniline A Film ('e)ri)., Binghamton, N. V. 



For slides and 
color prints 


35mm, 120. 127, $20. 
828. 16mm. and sheet film 



CAN YOU MATCH THE SYMBOLS AND THE WHISKIES? 



KING'S RANSOM 

If you piikfd llu> rnc'iri'U'cl globe for 
tills liiifst of all Seotilu's — ymiru 
right- King’s Hansom is llio original 
Suttoh fainrtl “HuuikI llu- World" for a 
Ha\or and warmth tliat arc unexcelled. 
BLLNDfcO SCOTCH WHISKY 94 PROOF 


OLD KENTUCKY TAVERN 

You probably guessed this one right 
away. iH-causc llic 7-ye.ir old ‘■Cor<lon 
dc .\lenle” on this top-(|uaiily 1(H) 
Proof Bonded BoiirlKin symlH)li/es its 
utter i>erfet-tion of mellow maturity. 

K£NtCCKY STRAIGHT BOORBOS WMlSKE-Y 

too PROOF ■ BOTTLeO-lS BONO 


HOUSE OF LOROS 

Tlic spir«*s of the llmise of Lords 
are the natural symlxd for this fine 
iin|>orled .Seoti h. Its slightly lighter, 
milder quality has long made it the 
-sjxvial lasorile of Britain’s Peers, 

BLLNOE.D SCOTCH WHISKY 86 PROOF 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE. KEN 




